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Where Do We Learn Language? 

The letters published in The Answer 
Box this month, page 30, convey some 
revealing information for educators of 
the deaf and others who would compare 
formal education with more or less inci¬ 
dental learning. It is interesting to note 
that among seven persons who con¬ 
tributed, only one paid direct tribute 
to the school in which he was educated. 
Mothers received the credit for lan¬ 
guage training in four of the letters 
and reading and writing received credit 
from most of the writers. One gave 
credit to her teacher, but not necessarily 
to her school, and the teacher enjoyed 
only a share of the credit split three 
ways. 

What, we would ask, did the schools 
these persons attended contribute to 
their language training? One writer 
even said that assigned reading, such as 
one receives at school, was of less im¬ 
portance. Of those who attributed their 
language mastery to reading, we might 
ask where they learned to read in the 
first place. What it at home or at school? 
We have not checked on the writers of 
these letters, but we believe they repre¬ 
sent state schools for the deaf, oral day 
schools, and even perhaps a public 
school. 

Did the training these folks receive 
at their schools impress them so little 
that they have forgotten its importance, 
taking their schools for granted, or is 
it an actual fact that our deaf people 
who have mastered the English language 
feel that the schools they attended did 
not provide the major stimulus in their 
acquisition of an education? 

The English language is very difficult 
for the average congenitally deaf child. 
A great many of them complete their 
school years without mastering the Eng¬ 
lish language, although, of course, they 
are able to read and write. The letters 
in The Answer Box seem to give the 
impression that those who do not attain 
a mastery of language are the ones who 
do not have a native liking for reading, 
or mothers or other relatives or friends 
to encourage and help them. These are 
the ones who must depend upon their 
schools, and it is up to the schools to 
instill in them a liking for reading and 
provide the encouragement they need. 

Sports and All-Americans 

At this time of the year the thoughts 
of the deaf world turn to sports activi¬ 
ties. As we write these lines, basketball 
teams all over the nation are entering 
tournaments which will culminate in the 
national tournament of the AAAD at 
Kansas City April 1-3. 


Concerning this tournament we quote 
from the “AAAD Patter” written by 
Alexander Fleischman, which we do not 
have space to publish in full in these 
pages: 

“The theme of the Kansas City tourna¬ 
ment is to commemorate a decade of 
finest cage talent among the deaf teams 
of the nation as well as setting the 
course for another decade of successful 
promotion of American athletic pro¬ 
grams. 

“As a national attraction, Kansas 
City fortunately stands out as a lone 
ranger with no NFSD or NAD conven¬ 
tions on the 1954 agenda to compete 
with. The Sunflower State becomes the 
perfect site for East to meet West and 
North to meet South, located right in 
the heart of America. 

“From all indications, this will be a 
3-D tournament, plus a gala ball and 
floor show to add to the mixture of busi¬ 
ness and pleasure. Along with the 
tourney and social attractions, there are 
vital issues to consider, such as the hon¬ 
oring of electees for the AAAD Hall of 
Fame, the International Games of 1957 
at Home, Italy, and the election of of¬ 
ficers.” 

And this month The Silent Worker 
presents Sports Editor Art Kruger’s 18th 
annual selection of All-American school 
football players, which has been eager¬ 
ly awaited by the schoolboys of the na¬ 
tions since the end of the football season. 

Art Kruger deserves special mention, 
and he should be among the All-Amer¬ 
icans somewhere. For eighteen years he 
has produced his annual “story,” be¬ 
ginning the series before some of the 
boys on his current teams were horn. 
He has maintained a record of athletes 
and their achievements which makes it 
possible for him probably to come 
closest to selecting our real champions. 
He is to be commended for his persistent 
work and for the inspiration it has given 
to the deaf sports world. 

As the sports season reaches its 
climax, The Silent Worker expresses 
its best wishes to the countless teams in 
the tournaments—there are also bowling 
tournaments on the spring schedule— 
and may the best team win! And we 
congratulate the All-American players 
who have made the Silent Worker 
teams. All have contributed to the en¬ 
tertainment of the deaf world, probably 
the greatest sports-loving class on earth, 
because they make up in sports what 
they are unable to enjoy on the radio, 
the talking movies, or the theater. 

A Special Number 

The Silent Worker is planning a 
special number presenting the record 


of the progress and achievements of the 
deaf during the past fifty years or so. 
If all goes as planned, it is hoped to 
have the special number ready for pub¬ 
lication some time during the summer. 

The world of the deaf has made great 
forward strides during the past half 
century in all phases of life. It is the 
hope of the editors that the special num¬ 
ber will accurately record the important 
changes that have come and present a 
true picture of the present status of the 
deaf. A number of brilliant writers 
have been asked to contritute to the 
special number and it is hoped that all 
will see fit to write on the topics assigned 
them. 
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the Deaf football team, expertly c 
in laurels for 1953, The Jackrat 
leir adversaries' 33. Left to right: 
itfoot, Keith Unrush. Second row 
aine Maelzer, Assistant Coach 
Idhouse, Billy Teel, Claron Lowr 
lent Manager Mike McGlynn, Di 


irected by Charles Bilger and assisted by Stanley 
'bits waded through eight weeks of potent opposition 
Front row — Elme- Lundstedt, Charles Day, Kenneth 
— Coach Charles Bilger, Carrol Banks, Earl Mantooth, 
anley Fergason. Third row — Wendall Wigger, Larry F 
Fourth Row—Carl Ellerman, Student Manager Charl< 
uane Wilcox, Randall Geist, Student Manager Denzel B 


KRUGER'S 18th ANNUAL FOOTBALL STORY . . . 1w£T“ 

Kansas Back in Limelight, Undefeated,Takes Grid Crown 

Jim Hudson Coach of Year 


Gardy Rodgers Player of Year 

Mississippi , Also Undefeated, Surprise Team of Year 

By Art Kruger 


W high was THE nation s mightiest rabbits’ stellar record: 

school for the deaf football ensemble 35—Wellesville High School . 7 

in 1953^ 34—Parker High School . 0 

Make our, KANSAS l5^j— J 

Undefeated Kansas finally reached 34—Argentine H. Sch. “B” (K.C.) . 6 

football’s pinnacle again after winning 34—Iowa School for the Deaf . 20 

only 12 of 33 games in the past six :j?'wu "Ti-T-T. ® 

seasons. That relapse from 1947 through _ yan 06 c • -i . 

1952 came after Head Coach Charles 324 33 

Bilger’s Jackrabbits had lost only three Kansas threw a 1162-pound line—an 
games in three preceding seasons, and average of 166 per man—against the 
were unbeaten and untied in 8 games much heavier array of each of its eight 
in 1944. This was the year when Bilger opponents. Center of attraction in the 
landed his first job as a head football 
coach, replacing the fabulous Eddie 
Foltz. 

The 1953 Kansas team, 
untied and unmatched in 


SPORTS 


Sports Editor, Art Kruger, 3638 W. Adams Blvd., Apt. 4, 
Los Angeles 18, California 
Assistants, Leon Baker, Robey Burns, Alexander 
Fleischman, Thomas Hinchey, Burton Schmidt 
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would be hard to pick any one nudger 
as outstanding on the line, as the whole 
line played as a unit. 

Defensively, the Kansas line held 8 
foes to the meager average of only 55 
yards per game. And on the offense, 
when the boys up front were required 
to open holes for their heroes, the Kan¬ 
sas line helped its runners to gallop 
2615 yards for a gain of 316 per game. 

Kansas, like college football, turned 
conservative in 1953, swinging away 
from a forward-passing game to running 
and old-fashioned, down - the - middle, 
power football and putting more em¬ 
phasis on defense. We noted this was 
the season’s principal trend among our 
schools for the deaf. 

Kansas was primarily a running team. 
In passing KSD settled for only 130 
yards, while its opponents in eight 
games went for a total of 347 up in the 
wild blue. 

Top man in the Kansas success story 
was Captain Gardy Rodgers, 19-year- 
old, 170-pound hard-driving backfield 
ace. As the leading ground gainer of 
the team, Rodgers also was the most 
prominent point maker. He carried the 
hall 86 times during the Jackrabbits’ 
eight games, stepping forward for 934 
net yards gained for an amazing aver¬ 
age of 10.9 yards per try. His score- 
hoard antics earned him 21 touchdowns 
and 9 PAT for a sum of 135 points. By 
piling up 21 touchdowns for the sea¬ 
son, Rodgers boosted his three-year total 
to 46 for a scoring high in 54 years of 
Kansas football. 

Supt. Roth says this of Rodgers: “As 
his scoring ability was dynamic, he per¬ 
haps was more outstanding in this de¬ 
partment, but his line backing ability 
was such that very few yards were made 
through the line. Playing at the full¬ 
back spot, Captain Rodgers called all 



the plays, did the punting, passing, 
backed up the line on defense and was 
the field general of the team at all 
times. His scoring ability coupled with 
his fine field generalship enabled KSD 
to have the fine season it had. Coach 
after coach who saw his fine play com¬ 
mented on his wonderful native ability. 
A number of the officials who worked 
our games told us that Gardy was the 
finest high school back they had seen 
during the year. Gardy is a senior, and 
we hope that he will go on to Gallaudet 
College next year. He was captain of 
the football team for two years. In ad¬ 
dition to football, he has been very 
active in school activities as he is on the 
basketball team and was president of 
his class last year.” 

Experts agreed that of his showing 
in 8 games, Rodgers was the best ball 
carrier since Johnny Ringle, and more 
impressive even than Boh Miller, who 
in 1944 was responsible for KSD’s 
knocking off eight enemies afield and 
winning an undisputed Little Seven 
League championship. Gardy was 
powerfully built and fearless. He was 
gifted with lickety-split speed and dur¬ 
able legs with which to apply the power. 

Kansas, however, had another A-l 
hero, too. He is Halfback Lester Jones, 
a 17-year-old, 170-pound colored flash, 
who was very fast — as fast as Bob 
Miller. Lester galloped to 16 touch¬ 
downs and 8 PAT for 104 points. He 
was the fastest boy on the team, and in 
every game got away for at least one 
70 or 80 yard run for a touchdown. Ad¬ 
ditionally, Lester was very strong on 
the defense, and was mighty fine on pass 
defense. 

Completing the KSD backfield and 
deserving special notice were Halfback 
Earl Mantooth, 183, and Quarterback 
Robert Padgett, 147. 


The following was clipped from The 
Kansas Star which we thought would 
be of interest to you: 

The season started out with 22 boys being 
invited to come back to school a week early 
for practice. Because of a ruling of the state 
high school athletic association, a team had 
to have three weeks’ practice before its first 
game, and if the boys had not consented to 
return early, giving up their summer jobs, 
KSD would not have been permitted to play 
its first game on September 18. Even in the 
intense heat of this first week, the boys under 
the tutelage of Coaches Bilger and Fergason, 
worked hard and got into shape quickly. The 
first game was played away from home at 
Wellsville, and the team was accompanied 
by a whole host of rooters. This game showed 
that the boys were ready, and the Jackrab¬ 
bits returned victorious, 35 to 7. Each suc¬ 
ceeding week found the score in KSD’s favor, 
and finally the final game was played the 
afternoon of November 3 at Wyandotte High 
School in Kansas City, with KSD winning. 
33 to 0, and the Jackrabbits fulfilling their 
cherished hope of ending the season un¬ 
defeated. 

The one important thing in favor of the 
1953 football team and season, was the fine 
spirit of cooperation and teamwork found on 
the team, with the rooters and with our par¬ 
ents. Every afternoon during the week the 
“B” team took bruises and bumps from the 
regulars, fighting their hardest in order to 
give the first team the competition they needed 
to prepare themselves for the actual games. 
The girls pep club, under the direction of 
Miss June Bishop, attended every game, both 
at home and away from home, urging the 
boys to give their hardest for KSD, and with 
this wonderful school spirit the team did its 
best. At every game we had many of our 
faithful alumni and parents in the stands, 
and with this support the KSD eleven gave 
out its very best in every game. 

The record would not be complete with¬ 
out saying a word for two coaches who spent 
hours in drilling this team. They slept, ate 
and thought football throughout the months 
of September, October and November. 
Charles Bilger, instructor in baking, _ is the 
head coach, while Stanley Fergason, instruc¬ 
tor in leatherwork, is assistant coach. Both 
of these men attended Gallaudet college. Mr. 
Bilger is a graduate of the Nebraska School 
for the Deaf, while Mr. Fergason is a gradu¬ 
ate of our own KSD. 

Mr. James B. King, Business Manager and 
Athletic Director was sorely missed the last 
three games. Mr. King had to go to the hos¬ 
pital for major surgery, but his interest in 
the team was still high, because after every 
game he had to know immediately who was 
the winner. (He passed away Sunday after¬ 
noon November 15, 1953.) 

William Marra, a teacher at the 
Kansas school, says the 1953 team is 
one of the finest elevens in KSD his¬ 
tory. Of course, William has not seen 
them all hut he has been close to KSD 
for about 35 years, so his opinion must 
be respected. And he further says both 
Gardy Rodgers and Lester Jones will 
go down in history as among the best 
athletes of KSD. 

Now switch reels to the season record 
of the North Carolina Bears. 

You may or may not think John 
Kuhis is a great football coach, but you 
must admit the guy possesses a rare 
talent for winning football games. 

Both as a football coach and a track 
coach the name of John Kubis has been 
virtually synonymous with the word 


Close-up photos of Charles Bilger (left) and Stanley Fergason. They guided the Kansas 
Jackrabbits to their first undefeated season since 1944 when they won the Little Seven 
League trophy. 
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“success” at the Morganton institution. 
And if he keeps up his good work he 
will go down in history as one of the 
finest deaf coaches in the country. 

Readers, you may know North Carol¬ 
ina lost three All-Americans from last 
year’s team. Everyone there expected 
the Bears to be weak the recent season. 
John Kubis and his boys bad a differ¬ 
ent idea, though, and they surprised 
everyone by having a successful season. 

Largely responsible for this record 
were Eddie Miller, Ted McBride, Billy 
Heath, O’Neal Dabbs and Fred Eng¬ 
lish. These boys really loved the game 
and played their hearts out. 

As a running team, North 'Carolina 
was 50% better than last year's team. 
In 8 games its chargers ran for 8284 
yards and an average of 410 per con¬ 
test. Its season final was a heart-breaker 
for it outgained Cranberry High School 
858 yards to 179, and got 19 first downs 
to their 7, but couldn’t get the touch¬ 
downs. 

The North Carolina forward line was 
big and rugged. Averaging 171 pounds 
to the man was the following Bear line 
of strong boys: Right End, Ted Mc¬ 
Bride, 175; Right Tackle, Billy Heath, 
185; Right Guard, Sterling White, 175; 
Center, Howard Carpenter, ±70; Left 
Guard, O’Neal Dabbs, 165; Left Tackle, 
Richard Leonard, 180; and Left End, 
Owen Bass, 150. 

Of all these boys, McBride, Heath 
and Dabbs were first class blockers. 

Of McBride Coach Kubis has this to 
say: “Ted is a first class pass receiver 
— the best around these parts. This 
year’s team was primarily a running 
team because we didn’t need to rely on 
an air attack. Did this get Ted down? 
No — what he did was settle down and 
block like I’ve seen very few boys block 
before. Even if he were not such a good 
pass receiver, I’d put him in at his end 
slot for his blocking. I’d rate Ted and 
Billy Heath as two of the best blockers 
I’ve ever seen. I’d say Ted is even a 
better player than Ted Hames was be¬ 
cause McBride excels in blocking 
whereas Hames was primarily a pass 
receiver.” 

Heath could make any college a good 
man. He played his heart out in every 
game and is a grand person off the 
field. 

North Carolina’s strong point was 
speed. Eddie Miller, Fred English and 
Clyde Morton were all sprinters on the 
track squad. Hoy Yokeley, quarterback, 
took over Lonnie Leonard’s job in good 
style. This tiny (5-foot-6) 130 pounder 
showed remarkable ability and, accord¬ 
ing to Coach Kubis, definitely will de¬ 
velop. 

Halfback Miller was outstanding in 
the North Carolina backfield. He was 
called by many people who saw him 



Surprise Team of the year 1953, the Mississippi School for the Deaf Bulldogs. With Cecil 
B. Davis expertly handling the reins, the Bulldogs were undefeated but tied once in nine 

skirmishes, and tallied a total of 213 points to opponents' 41. Left to right, front row_ 

Velton Peterson, Fred Bond, Roger Sellers, Carlton Peterson, John Clark, Lon Smith, Felix 
Hickman and L. J. Odom. Second row — Tommy Slaton, Paul Mayes, Frank Marglotta, 
Donald Gilland, Richard Sampey, Martin Davis, James Gable, Frank Williamson, Cecil 
Patterson, Talmadge Flanagan. Back row — Manager Billie Keyes, Ray Wright, Robert 
Reid, Glenn Bourgeois, Joe Russell, Billy McDonald, Roland Powell, Charles Johnson, 
Taylor Herring, Jack Norton and Coach Davis. 


play the closest thing to Charlie Justice 
of University of North Carolina fame 
they had seen for many a moon. Eddie 
scored in every game — all on long 
runs. He had touchdown runs of 55. 
41, 80, 62, 26, 44, 47. 55, 49 and 50 
yards to his credit. He lugged the ball 
128 times in 8 games for a net yardage 
of 1566 and an enviable average of 
12.3. He was the club’s highest scorer 
with 15 touchdowns and 5 PAT. In¬ 
cidentally, we’d better state bis physical 
proportions. He’s 5 feet 8 inches tall, 
weighs 150, and is only 16 years old. If 
this isn’t sensational, we don’t know 
what more could be expected of a first 
year player. Kubis would rate Miller 
better than any back who has landed on 
the All-America team from North Carol¬ 
ina, with the possible exception of Ker- 
mit Capes, whom he would rate his 
equal. Frankly we could not put Miller 
on our first All-America team this time 
because of his youth and we are quite 
sure Coach Kubis would agree with us. 
Man, there’s a boy to watch. 

Kubis said South Carolina was really 
terrific. It had a line that averaged close 
to 185 and its backs about tbe same 
weight. Still he can’t see his boys beat 
that powerhouse! Maybe O’Neal Dabbs 
was responsible, as be tackled 28 times 
against South Carolina and stopped its 
ground attack single-handed. 

The North Carolina “B” team was un¬ 
defeated with a 37-per-game effort. This 
team was composed of boys 16 years 
old or younger and was really big 
from end to end. It had a 14-year-old 
fullback on this team who weighed in at 
175 pounds. He will be terrific in a 
year or two. There’s another boy to 
watch. 

Let’s take a peek at the 1953 season 
record of the nation’s No. 2 eleven as 
f ollows: 


6 —Glen Alpine High School . 12 

29—Christ School . 19 

34—Trov High School . 6 

40—Crossmore High School . 7 


42—Florida School for the Deaf . 12 

27—Soiuh Carolina School for Deaf . 7 

14—Tennessee School for the Deaf . 0 

13—Cranberry High School . 18 

205 81 


Coach Cecil B. Davis, an alumnus of 
the Mississippi School for the Deaf and 
a graduate of Gallaudet College in the 
class of 1935. happily described the un¬ 
beaten but once-tied Bulldogs as “the 
greatest and first undefeated team Mis¬ 
sissippi ever had.” 

In registering 213 points in 9 games, 
and allowing but 41 to filter into its 
own end zone, it seems to us that Mis¬ 
sissippi deserves to be named as the sur¬ 
prise team of the 1953 season and to 
pack the 1953 national No. 3 rating in 
its cedar chest at Jackson. 

“In saying this was the greatest team 
Mississippi ever had,” said Davis, “I 
do it because of the extremely formi¬ 
dable schedule we played. The boys 
moved tbe ball against the toughest kind 
of opposition and had to do it ever) 
week.” 

We tossed the question: “What was 
the toughest team you played during 
the recent season?” Davis answered, 
“They all were tough, and the Louisiana 
school for the deaf eleven with its new 
coach Joe ‘Moose’ Modicut, who was a 
stellar lineman at Louisiana State Uni¬ 
versity for four straight years, was the 
most improved team in the deep South.” 

Mississippi’s tie was a 7-7 standoff 
with Collins High School. The Bulldogs, 
however, picked up 15 first downs and 
Collins had 8. The Bulldogs gained 253 
yards and Collins had 200. Following 


is the 1953 season record of MSI): 

39—Clinton High School “B”. 0 

58—Georgetown High School . 0 

26—Hinds High School . 0 

18— Jett High School . 8 

7—Collins High School . 7 

13— Louisiana School for the Deaf..... 7 

19— Flora High School . 0 

19—Greenville St. Joseph’s High School.... 12 

14— Arkansas School for the Deaf. 7 

213 41 
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ALL-AMERICA FIRST TEAM 


Averaging a fraction short of 147 pounds to 
the man was a Mississippi line of lightweight 
boys who were really tough, for they limited 
nine opponents to only 105 yards on the rush¬ 
ing average. 

Standout in the Bulldog trench was John Clark, 
a brainy 145-pound guard, who backed up the 
line with all the gracefulness of a wild rhino. Op¬ 
ponents could not gain through his position all 
nine games. 

To his left were Tackle Bond at 155 and End 
Felix Hickman, a full-blooded Indian at 120. 
To his right were Center Carlton Peterson at 148, 
Guard Roger Sellers at 155, Tackle Lon Smith 
at 160, and End Velton Peterson at 145. 

The MSD starting backfield, however, aver¬ 
aged 170 pounds per man. The front-liners 
paved the way for the chargers who ran for 3219 
yards and an average of 357 yards per contest. 
The starting hacks were Quarterback Billy Mc¬ 
Donald, 170; Left Halfback Joe Russell, 190; 
Right Halfback Tommy Slaton, 145, and Full¬ 
back Roland Powell. 170. Each, by the way, 
scored at least seven touchdowns and at least 
45 points. 

Powell had been galloping rampantly toward 
the field all season long, furnishing the spark that 
enabled the Bulldogs to whisk through the un¬ 
defeated season. While he was not the only able 
rambler, Powell nonetheless was the headline 
hero and most adept at capturing the imagina¬ 
tion of his rabid followers in the stands. He 
played excellently in every department especially 
with his tackling and blocking. Most of MSD’s 
gains offensively were due to his sure blocking. 

Mississippi, like Kansas and North Carolina, 
was primarily a running team, for it netted a 
total of only 303 yards passing in nine games. 

P.S. Mississippi lost in a bowl game by a 
score of 14 to 0 for the district championship. It 
played this game only three days after the last 
game of the regular season against Arkansas 
School for the Deaf at Little Rock and three of 
its best players were out of this game due to 
injuries. The three players MSD lost for this 
contest were Powell, McDonald, and Bond. 

Through a more thorough analysis we find it 
difficult to say which teams should be the No. 4 
and No. 5 teams in the nation as Alabama, South 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Virginia, Mt. Airy and 
Iowa were about even. 

True, Mt. Airy was not quite so powerful as 
last year and preceding seasons hut it played 


some top teams and schools that were really out 
of its class. A game between Virginia and Mt. 
Airy for the eastern title would make quite a 
battle. The breaks might decide the game. 

The four defeats the past season were really 
not a true criterion of the Mt. Airy team. In the 
first place, its schedule was composed primarily 
of Class “A” schools, it seems Mt. Airy created 
quite a reputation in the Philadelphia area as a 
football team, and schools its own size refused 
to play. 

Due to injuries in its opening game, Mt. Airy 
was slow getting started and lost its first three 
games, but as the injured players returned it 
began to pick up momentum. 

Lou Parrish was the key to Mt. Airy’s season, 
because he was a slick operating “T” quarterback 
who made the Mt. Airy’s offense go. 

The Mt. Airy kids reached their greatest 
heights in a game with Bethlehem High School 
before 10,000 spectators. Mt. Airy lost that 
game, 26-6, but that doesn’t tell the whole story. 

If you know anything about football in Penn¬ 
sylvania, you know that Bethlehem High School 
is one of the powers in the state. Bethlehem is in 
that region of Pennsylvania where all the college 
scouts look for their future All-Americans. 

Mt. Airy was in good shape for this game and 
the kids were really keyed up. Parrish was at the 
quarterback slot. The first time Mt. Airy handled 
the ball it traveled 75 yards for a touchdown. 
Adriana Manieri and Jimmy Henson alternated 
in the runs, hut it was Parrish who made the 
offense go. Parrish with his passing kept the de¬ 
fense loose enough to make the running game go. 

Two minutes after this touchdown Parrish was 
carried off the field not to return for the rest of 
the game. His replacement could not throw a 
hall like Parrish, and as a result Bethlehem was 
playing practically a nine man line to stop the 
running game. 

At the half the score was 6-6, but it was evident 
to everyone in the stands that it was only a 
matter of time until Bethlehem’s power and num¬ 
bers would take its toll. 

Two minutes before the end of the game Ma¬ 
nieri trotted off the field, and received the great¬ 
est ovation ever given to an opposing player in 
the Bethlehem stadium. The crowd to a man 
stood and continued the applause for Manieri 
for a full three minutes. 

To most everyone in the stadium this was 
Manieri’s greatest night, but to those at Mt. Airy 


Reading across the top of the page, left to right: Albert Huffman, Okla., Roland Powell, Miss., Bobby Herb¬ 
ert, Ark., Dwight Mackey, Wash., John Clark, Miss. Down the left margin, beginning second from the top: 
Billy Phillips, Kansas; Craig Maddox S.C., Ryland Thomas, Va., Ted McBride, N.C., Billy Heath, N.C., Lou 
Thomas, Mt. Airy. Gardy Rodgers of the Kansas School, named Player of the Year, at bottom, is also on 
the cover. 
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ALL-AMERICA SECOND TEAM 


who had watched this lad for the entire season 
they knew that Manieri put on the same exhibi¬ 
tion in every game with his savage tackling and 
running. 

At the start of the season Manieri was center 
and captain, and the finest blocker and defensive 
man on the team. Due to three injuries in the 
backfield in the opening game, Mt. Airy was in 
bad shape for the next three engagements. So 
Coach Tom Kennedy decided to take his best 
ball player and build a backfield around him. 
Manieri once more came through for Mt. Airy 
and proved himself one of the hardest running 
backs in Philadelphia. In the Fanwood game 
Manieri blasted the New York defenses for four 
touchdowns. 

If it was not for his age, Manieri would make 
our first All-America team for the fourth con 
secutive year. He reached his twentieth birthday 
when the football season started. He was All - 
America guard in 1950 and center in 1951 and 
1952. 


The Virginia Story 

T. Carlton Lewellyn as usual did a hugely 
successful job as Virginia football coach. His 
teams the last seven years have won 41 games 
while losing only 16 and tying four. 

Tribute to Staunton’s most successful scholas¬ 
tic football team the recent season was paid one 
evening when the Lions Club had the Virginia 
School for the Deaf team and its coaches to 
dinner at the YMCA. 

The entire team, which finished with eight 
wins, a loss, and a tie, its coach T. Carlton Lewel¬ 
lyn, and its assistant coach, James Dilettoso, were 
introduced to the Lions. 

Dilettoso, recognized as second baseman on 
the Braves, Staunton’s 1953 pennant winning 
entry in the Virginia Mountain League, praised 
the footballers as a good team and asserted “most 
of our boys will be back next year, which should 
make opposition think a little more.’' 

Paying homage to VSD’s co-captain and fast¬ 
thinking quarterback, Hyland Thomas, Dilettoso 
said Thomas is “one of the finest high school 
quarterbacks I have seen in a long time.’’ He said 
Thomas, who called 39 touchdowns and 18 extra 
points, scoring 11 touchdowns himself, and pass¬ 
ing for two more, “is one of the smartest quarter- 
hacks I have seen.” 

According to Fred Yates, Jr., a teacher and 


sports publicity man at VSD, what they liked 
about Thomas was his ability to inspire the team 
and to pull them together as a unit. The differ¬ 
ence was obvious when Thomas was on the 
bench. Thomas literally saved the day for Vir¬ 
ginia in Florida. He was supposed to sit out the 
contest with a game leg and came only in his 
jersey and pants. The VSD scarlet and black 
clad Raiders were rather weary from their 720 
mile trip and only able to tie Florida 6-6 at half. 
Thomas borrowed the necessary paraphernalia 
from a teammate and marched into the game 
with orders from Coach Lewellyn not to carry 
the hall, but to hand off and pass and direct 
the plays. The VSD team instantly came to life 
and marched downfield for a touchdown the first 
time they got the ball. This was all the more 
remarkable because Thomas had missed practice 
for nearly two weeks. 

Mr. Dilettoso also introduced Billy Ramos, 
Donald Hess, and Gordon Landes, among the 
club's top scorers. He referred to Homer Spears, 
the team number one fullback, as “our bull, the 
boy who picks up the yard or two when we 
need it.” 

VSD scored 287 points during the season, 
compared to the opposition’s 45. Speaking of the 
school’s tie with Elkton High School to open the 
season, Dilettoso said, “Inasmuch as we had 
only four days’ practice. I think we did very 
well to tie that game.” The only setback on the 
Red Raiders’ record was a 14-12 upset by the 
South Carolina School for the Deaf. The 1953 
record reads as follows: 


12—Elkton High School . 12 

34— Lane High School “B”. 0 

19— E. C. Glass High School “B”. 7 

44—West Virginia School for the Deaf. 0 

52—-New Jersey School for the Deaf. 0 

12—South Carolina School for the Deaf. 14 

32-—Roanoke Catholic High School. 0 

35— Natural Bridge Camp . 0 

27—Jefferson High School “B”. 6 

20 — Florida School for the Deaf. 6 

287 45 


VSD had a fine, though green team in 1952. 
They were all repeaters the recent season and 
will probably repeat next season with the excep¬ 
tion of a few. Ryland Thomas and three others 
are in the senior class, but they are preparing 
to enter Gallaudet College so their graduation 
will not take place this year unless they success¬ 
fully pass the Gallaudet entrance exams. 


Kruger's All-Americans on the preceding page are supported by the second-team selections on this page. 
Across the top: Lou Parrish, Penna., Don DuBois, Wis., Keith Burke, Tenn., Jack Rampley, III., Royce 
Burdette, Texas. Right side: Edward Miller, N.C., O'Neal Dabbs, N.C., Boyce Crocker, Ala., Jack Rinehart, 
Iowa, Wayne Southwell, Okla., Melvyn Crawley, La. Congratulations to these boys, the 18th generation of 
Kruger's all-stars. 
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For having piloted his South Carolina 
Green Hornets to their best football sea¬ 
son in history, James Hudson was named 
Schools for the Deaf Football Coach of 
the Year for 1953. As taskmaster for only 
two years, his teams compiled a total of 
I I wins, 3 losses and one tie. This was his 
last football season for a while, as he went 
into the Army December 14. 

Coach of the Year 

Coach of the Year? ... Jim Hud¬ 
son! (South Carolina) . . . who else? 

We’ll admit that Mississippi’s Cecil 
Davis, Virginia's T. Carlton Lewellyn, 
Kansas’ Charles Bilger and North Carol¬ 
ina’s John Kubis come close to the top 
of the list of coaches who accounted for 
noble deeds in ’53, but, in our opinion, 
Jim Hudson stood out like a light in a 
dark alley. 

As South Carolina’s head man for 
the last two years, his football teams 
had compiled a record of 11 wins, three 
losses and one tie. All the games lost 
were at the hands of other schools for 
the deaf, which, incidentally, are all 
much larger than South Carolina, and 
consequently have more hoys to pick 
from. 

Jim has found that the other deaf 
coaches produce a better brand of foot¬ 
ball than most of the other coaches he 
has contended with. He said John Kubis 
is the best coach he has ever run into. 
Jim thinks Kubis was the main reason 
South Carolina did not beat North 
Carolina in the recent season. 

Hudson’s 1953 edition is the greatest 
team South Carolina ever had. Follow¬ 


ing is the record: 

33—Blacksbure High School . 6 

14—Taylors High School . 12 

31—Mt. View High School . 0 

33—Sharon High School . 18 

14—Virginia School for the Deaf . 12 

27—Slater High School . 13 

7—North Carolina School for the Deaf 27 
20—Florida School for the Deaf . 0 

179 88 


Jim was born in Hendersonville, 
North Carolina, and attended Hender¬ 


sonville High School. He played foot¬ 
ball, basketball and baseball for four 
years there. His senior year, he was 
captain of the football team and also 
of the basketball team. 

After graduating from high school he 
entered Wofford College at Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, and there played foot¬ 
ball for four years. He played center 
for all four years. The first three years 
he played mostly on defense as a line 
backer, but his senior year he did double 
duty as both offensive and defensive 
center. 

His first year out of college, he was 
line coach at Lancaster, S. C., High 
School, and was head basketball coach. 
In 1952 he became head coach at the 
South Carolina School for the Deaf. 
This, by the way, was his last football 
season for a while, since he went into 
the Army last December 14. He is mar¬ 
ried and has no children. 

We have enjoyed our “acquaintance 
by mail" with him. Asked for his impres¬ 
sions of coaching the deaf, Hudson re¬ 
plied: 

We have only 21 boys in our advanced deaf 
classes, and out of this number we have to 
pick our football team. Every team that we 
played was picked from student bodies rang¬ 
ing from 200 to 500 students, yet we have held 
our own with them time after time. I attribute 
our success to the deaf boys’ extra hustle and 
spirit. Many times in the past two seasons we 
have been behind and then this extra hustle 
and spirit paid off. We have won a lot of ball 
games in the last quarter. It seems to me that 
when these deaf boys get behind in the score 
it only makes them try that much harder. 
Many boys, as you know, have a tendency to 
quit hustling when they get behind. 

Although we play schools that are many 
times bigger than ours, my teams during the 
last two years have never been defeated by a 
high school. All our defeats have been at the 
hands of other schools for the deaf. North 
Carolina has beaten us twice and Virginia 
has defeated us once. 

Another big advantage in coaching the deaf 
is that they keep training rules better than 
any boys I have ever seen. Most boys have a 
tendency to slip around and smoke, eat be¬ 
tween meals, and break training rules in gen¬ 
eral, but the deaf boys keep training rules re¬ 
ligiously. 

I think that deaf boys are easier to coach 
than hearing boys, because you have to keep 
drilling things into hearing boys’ heads over 
and over again. Usually, when we put in a new 
play or change a defensive pattern here at 
Cedar Spring, I have to explain it to the boys 
only one time. I attribute this to the fact that 
the boys concentrate on me when I am telling 
them something, and other boys don’t always 
do this. 

I have greatly enjoyed my working with the 
deaf for the past two years, and I hope that 
I shall be able to continue working with them 
when I return from the Army. 

No argument at all, Jim Hudson is 
the Coach of the Year for ’53! . . . 
Right? 

Now let’s tell you about this outstand¬ 
ing football player during the last two 
years. The lad’s name is Craig Maddox. 
According to coaches of opponent 
teams, Craig is the best or rather the 
most powerful and heaviest fullback 



Jackie Newman of Texas, who deserves 
special notice. He was TSD's great passer, 
runner, and kicker, and mainstay in the 
backfield. An 18-year-old 135-pounder, 
Jackie in 8 games had a total of 104 
completions out of 152 attempted passes 
for 1664 yards. He made 478 yards rush¬ 
ing, for a grand total of 2142 yards run¬ 
ning and passing. He threw 13 touchdown 
passes. 

their teams have run up against in a 
long time. 

Craig weighs a solid 220 pounds, but 
is very fast for such a big man. He runs 
the 100 in 11 seconds. In addition to 
grinding out a few yards, he was a dan¬ 
gerous open field runner. He also kicked 
off and punted for South Carolina. He 
called the offensive plays and did an 
excellent job of “mixing” them up. He 
was very agile and did the line backing 
on defense. 

He was co-captain of the team and 
was a very capable leader. In addition 
to his athletic prowess, he has the high¬ 
est I.Q. of any student at the Cedar 
Spring institution. He also plays a 
mean game of basketball, for he’s 2 
feet 2 inches tall. 

Player of the Year 

We choose Kansas’ Gardy Rodgers 
as School for the Deaf Football Player 
of the Year 1953. 

Gardy was the best back in the na¬ 
tion. In addition to his great physical 
talents, he was a take-charge leader, who 
called plays intelligently and raised the 
level of his team’s performances with 
his own drive and enthusiasm. 

When Gardy wasn’t carrying the ball 
to an opponent’s goal line, he was de¬ 
fending, or bootin’ the leather, as best 
as anyone could. The 5-foot-ll, 170- 
pound senior was the key-man in Coach 
Charles Bilger’s national championship 
machine. 

This time we are doing awav with the 
offensive and defensive All-America 
teams so as to keen within the custom 
of present-day football. 
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Kruger’s 18th All America Selections 

First Team 




Age 

Ht. 

Wt. 

Class 

E — 

Ted McBride, North Carolina . 

. 18 

6'2" 

175 

Jr. 

E — 

Dwight Mackey, Washington 

.. 19 

6'2" 

190 

Sr. 

T 

Lou Thomas, Mt. Airv .. 

. 19 

6'0" 

195 

Sr. 

T — 

Billy Heath, North Carolina . 

. 18 

511" 

185 

Sr. 

G — 

John Clark, Mississippi . 

. 19 

5'10" 

145 

Sr. 

G — 

Bobby Herbert. Arkansas . 

. 18 

5'9" 

200 

Sr. 

C — 

Billy Phillips, Kansas . 

. 19 

61" 

155 

Sr. 

B — 

Gardy Rodgers, Kansas . 

. 19 

511" 

170 

Sr. 

B — 

Ryland Thomas, Virginia . 

. 18 

510" 

170 

Sr. 

B — 

Albert Huffman, Oklahoma . 

. 19 

5'8" 

160 

Sr. 

B — 

Craig Maddox, South Carolina . 

. 18 

6'2" 

220 

Sr. 

B — 

Roland Powell, Mississippi . 

. 18 

510" 

170 

Sr. 


Second 

Team 




E — 

Keith Burke, Tennessee . 

. 19 

6'3" 

175 

Soph 

E — 

Royce Burdette, Texas . 

. 18 

6'2" 

160 

Sr. 

T — 

Jack Rinehart, Iowa . 

. 19 

6'2" 

175 

Sr. 

T — 

Wayne Southwell. Oklahoma . 

. 19 

510" 

175 

Sr. 

G — 

O’Neal Dabbs, North Carolina . 

. 18 

5'8" 

165 

Sr. 

G — 

Don DuBois, Wisconsin . 

. 17 

510" 

200 

Soph 

C — 

Boyce Crocker, Alabama . 

. 18 

510" 

190 

Jr. 

B — 

Lou Parrish. Mt. Airy . 

. 19 

5'7" 

150 

Sr. 

B — 

Edward Miller, North Carolina 

. 16 

5'8" 

150 

Frosh 

B — 

Lester Jones, Kansas . 

. 17 

511" 

170 

Jr. 

B — 

Melvin Crawley, Louisiana 

. 19 

510" 

165 

Jr. 

B — 

Jack Rampley, Illinois . 

. 18 

510" 

170 

Jr. 


SPECIAL MENTION: Adriana Manieri, the mightest mite fullback, Mt. 
Airy; Thomas Lightfoot, t, Kan.; Don Wallace, g, Ill.; John Crouch, e, Ind., 
and Jackie Newman, the passing star of Texas, who had 104 completions out 
of 152 attempted passes for 1,604 yards and had thrown 13 touchdown passes. 

HONORABLE MENTION: Nelson Finks, qb, Mich.; John Rusnak, g, 
Va.; Shelby Yankee, g, Tenn., and the departing players: Jimmy Henson, hb, 
Mt. Airy; Ed Frith, e, Amer.; Walter Zupka, hb, N.Y.; Michael Reardon, 
hb, Minn.; Alvin Black, e, S.C.; Franklin Jacques, hb, S.C.; J. K. Latbem, hb, 
S.C.; Franklin Bagley, g, Ga.; Stanley Laffoon, qb, Calif.; Kenneth Peacock, 
e, Calif.; Felix Hickman, e, Miss.; Billy Bloss, e, Okla., and Bobby Penn, 
hb, Kentucky. 


It marked the second straight year 
that Dwight Mackey, the Washington 
Terriers’ great end, has made the myth¬ 
ical first team. Ted McBride of North 
Carolina has done it two times, too, 
and he has another year to play. 

Mackey was named by Trico League 
coaches as the outstanding lineman of 
the Trico circuit for 1953. He played 
with a team which won only one game 
but had an average of 18 points per 
game. Yet he demonstrated such power 
in the line and such outstanding pass- 
catching ability that he drew the most 
valuable lineman award over stars of 
winning clubs in the Trico League. 

Gloat over the list of players who 
made up our 18th All-America teams 
printed elsewhere in this sports section. 

Interschool Deaf Games 

Twenty-nine Interschool for the Deal 
games were played during the 1953 
campaign. 

During the homecoming football con¬ 
test between Tennessee and North Car¬ 
olina on October 30, TSD dedicated its 
football field in honor of the late W. 
H. Chambers and it was christened 
Chambers Field. The late Mr. Cham¬ 
bers, a native of North Carolina, came 
to TSD in 1907. He was coach there 
through 1928 and continued teaching 
through 1949. He died in 1952. 

The homecoming game between Mis¬ 
sissippi and Louisiana was the first of 
several programs that have been plan¬ 
ned for this school year in honor of the 
100th anniversary of the founding of 
the Mississippi School for the Deaf. 

Arkansas dedicated a new grandstand 
and lights during the homecoming game 
between Arkansas and Mississippi in 
November with the Governor of Ar¬ 
kansas turning them on. 

Fanwood looked good in the first 
game with plenty of power, but it 
seemed to have lost something after 
that and lost its only game of the season 
to Mt. Airy, 14-57. 

Below are results of twenty-nine Inter¬ 
school for the Deaf games: 

Virginia 44, West Virginia 0 
Virginia 52, New Jersey 0 
New York 51, New Jersey 13 
New York 26, American 13 
New Jersey 26, American 7 
Mt. Airy 57, New York 14 
Mt. Airy 39, New Jersey 7 

Illinois 7, Wisconsin 0 
Wisconsin 18, Michigan 0 

Kansas 60, Missouri 0 
Kansas 34, Iowa 20 
Iowa 38. Minnesota 0 
North Carolina 42, Florida 12 
North Carolina 27, South Carolina 7 
North Carolina 14, Tennessee 0 
Alabama 18, Tennessee 6 
Alabama 20, Georgia 0 
South Carolina 20, Florida 0 
Tennessee 21, Kentucky 0 


Texas 20, Arkansas 18 
Mississippi 13, Louisiana 7 
Mississippi 14, Arkansas 7 

Virginia 20, Florida 6 
South Carolina 14, Virginia 12 
Oklahoma 13, Illinois 6 
Illinois 6 , Missouri 0 
Wisconsin 13, Minnesota 6 
Alabama 6 , Louisiana 0 
Arkansas 13, Missouri 12 

Individual Scoring 

Gardy Rodgers, the do-everything foot¬ 
ball dandy of Kansas, won the 1953 
school for the deaf scoring champion¬ 
ship of the nation with a total of 135. 
He al so owned the best two-year scoring 
total. Gardy accumulated 135 the recent 
season and 87 in 1952 for 222 points. 

Take a look at ’em. 




G 

TD 

PA'l 

’ Pt. 

G. 

Rodgers, fb. Kan. 

. 8 

21 

9 

135 

L. 

Jones, hb, Kan. 

. 8 

16 

8 

104 

E. 

Miller, hb. N. C. 

. 8 

15 

5 

95 

C. 

Maddox, fb, S. C. 

. 8 

13 

6 

84 


A. Huffman, hb, Ukla. 

. 9 

12 

7 

79 

R. Thomas, qb. Va. 

. 9 

11 

2 

68 

B. Ramos, hb, Va. 

R. Powell, fb, Miss. 

.10 

10 

2 

62 

. 9 

9 

7 

61 

B. McDonald, qb. Miss. 

. 9 

10 

0 

60 

F. English, hb, N. C. 

. 8 

7 

9 

51 

F. Jacques, hb, S. C. 

. 8 

7 

9 

51 

P. Hollingsworth, hb, Colo. 

8 

8 

2 

50 

A. Manieri, fb, Mt. Airy . 

. 7 

8 

2 

50 

J. Russell, hb. Miss. 

. 8 

7 

4 

46 

T. Slaton, hb, Miss. 

. 9 

7 

3 

45 

D. Hess, Hb, Va. 

.10 

7 

1 

*45 

G. Landes, hb, Va. 

.10 

7 

3 

45 

J. Lathem, hb, S. C. 

. 8 

7 

2 

44 

R. Burdette, e, Tex. 

.. 8 

7 

1 

43 

F. Dyess, qb, Ga. 

D. Berg, qb, Minn. 

. 9 

7 

6 

42 

. 7 

6 

6 

42 

.1 Henson, hb, Mt. Airy. 

. 7 

7 

0 

42 

E. Butcher, hb, Okla. 

* Includes 2-point safety. 

. 9 

6 

4 

40 


Humor Dept.: Before the game with 
South Carolina played in sweltering heat, 
Homer Spears, a 16-year-old Virginia 
fullback and defensive stalwart and a 
coming All-American, asked Fred Yates. 
Jr., to please go to the powerhouse and 
turn off the sun. 
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QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 
on 

'PanliantMtcvtcf 'P'locecCute 

By Edwin M. Hazel 

Qualified Parliamentarian, Member, the National Association of 
Parliamentarians and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 



Rodgers Get S.W. Trophy 

Because he has been named the Player 
of the Year by The Silent Worker’s 
sports editor, Gardy Rodgers is being 
presented with the trophy given annu¬ 
ally by this publication to the Schools 
for the Deaf Player of the Year. Along 
with the trophy, a handsomely engraved 
certificate goes to Gardy attesting to the 
distinction that has come to him. 

It is interesting to note that Rodgers 
is the unanimous choice of the three 
national publications of deafdom. The 
National Observer has named him Player 
of the Year. The Frat did not select an 
outstanding individual, but it has Gardy 
on its All-America first team. 

It might be well to remind readers of 
the Players of the Year selected by The 
Silent Worker in past years. Here 
they are: 

1948— Stanley Kwiatt, Illinois. 

1949— Jerome Moers, Indiana. 

1950— Myron Smith, Minnesota. 

1951— Eddie Arrivello, Pennsylvania. 

1952— James Beeler, Tennessee. 


1953 Sectional Ratings 

East 


Virginia . 

W 

. 8 

L 

1 

T 

1 

Pts. Opp. 
287 45 

Mt. Airy (Pa.) 

. 3 

4 

4 

J44 

130 

Fan wood (N. Y.) .... 4 

1 

0 

138 

83 

New Jersey . 

. 1 

4 

0 

46 

182 

American (Conn.) .... 2 

5 

1 

80 

107 

West Virginia .. 

. 0 

7 

0 

37 

243 

Illinois . 

Central 

. 4 

5 

0 

101 

115 

Wisconsin . 

. 3 

3 

1 

50 

40 

Indiana . 

. 0 

5 

2 

52 

159 

Michigan . 

. 1 

6 

0 

47 

160 

Kentucky . 

. 1 

3 

0 

68 

97 

Kansas . 

Midwest 

. 8 

0 

0 

324 

33 

Iowa . 

. 2 

4 

0 

115 

122 

Missouri . 

. 1 

6 

0 

79 

187 

Minnesota . 

. 3 

4 

0 

113 

122 

North Carolina 

Southeast 

. 6 2 

0 

205 

81 

Alabama . 

. 4 

2 

0 

70 

55 

South Carolina 

. 7 

1 

0 

179 

88 

Tennessee . 

. 4 

4 

0 

96 

73 

Georgia . 

. 3 

5 

1 

108 

124 

Florida . 

. 1 

8 

0 

82 

188 

Mississippi . 

Southwest 

. 8 0 

1 

213 

41 

Oklahoma . 

. 5 

4 

0 

153 

95 

Texas . 

. 4 

4 

0 

118 

145 

Louisiana . 

. 1 

6 

1 

90 

138 

Arkansas . 

. 4 

5 

0 

95 

138 

Washington . 

Farwest 

. 1 

8 

0 

159 

237 

California . 

. 5 

3 

0 

119 

69 

Colorado . 

. 3 

5 

0 



Note: Ohio 

did not play 

football 

last 

season due to 

the late 

opening of 

the 


school in its new location. 
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Q. Should extreme cases of offending 
or insulting language in debate be 
recorded in the minutes? 

A. All authors on parliamentary law 
affirm it. The Secretary should record 
the assembly’s decision on the case. 
However, in some cases the exact words 
of the “language” should not be record¬ 
ed, e.g., where very obscene language 
was included and/or the minutes are to 
be published. 

Q. May the Chair either talk or ex¬ 
press an opinion on any matter? 

A. NO. He may NOT, unless he va¬ 
cates his station. However, it is the re¬ 
sponsibility of the Chair to rule on every 
question presented, e.g., he should de¬ 
cide as to whether or not the motion is 
in order, is debatable, amendable, is 
lost or carried, etc. The point is that on 
motions the Chair (except in committee) 
may not enter into debate on the ques¬ 
tion. If the Chaii wishes to debate, he 
should yield the station to the ranking 
Vice-President, after which he may ob¬ 
tain the floor and debate on the same 
basis as any other member. After the 
question is disposed of, he returns to 
the station. 

Q. Is it rude or discourteous to ap¬ 
peal from a decision of the Chair? 

A. No, and the Chair should AL¬ 
WAYS welcome an appeal. It is for his 
benefit as well as for that of the mem¬ 
bers. Also, it affords him an opportunity 
to explain the reason for his reason and 
shift the responsibility of the decision 
to the voting members. But care should 
be used to be constructive, to keep the 
best interests of the organization in 
mind, and to remember that “to err is 
human ...” 

Q. May a member criticize the Chair’s 
ruling or argue with the Chair without 
an appeal? 

A. No. Without an appeal, the Chair 
has the right to refuse or ignore the 
criticism of a member. It is out of order 
to interrupt a meeting by debate on the 
merits of a ruling of the Chair, except 
while a debatable appeal is pending. 
And even then, the debate should not be 
“with the Chair” but on the parliamen¬ 
tary issue involved. However, construc¬ 
tive criticisms of the Chair’s rulings 
may be offered him after a meeting. 

Q. What is the proper method of 
writing the minutes of a meeting?— 
Mrs. R.A.E., Secretary. 

A. The Secretary should always use 


the third person in the minutes. No uni¬ 
versal rules for keeping minutes exist. 
A favorable form recommended by 
Robert’s Rules of Order is to state 
briefly and concisely: (a) Kind of meet¬ 
ing— (regular, adjourned or special) ; 
(b) Name of organization, date, and 
place of meeting; (c) Name of occu¬ 
pant of the chair; (d) Disposition of 
minutes of previous meeting; (e) Num¬ 
ber of members present; (f) Business 
transacted. The minutes should include 
an objective record of the business 
transacted by the meeting, and should 
not include what is said in debate nor 
the name of the member who seconded 
a motion. However, it is sometimes well 
to record some special service or re¬ 
marks of a member or a visiting mem¬ 
ber. 

Q. Where can one get information on 
how to write minutes? 

A. “Modernized Methods Pertaining 
to Minutes.” Copyright 1952 by Robert 
W. English, 4432 Malden Street, Chicago 
40, Illinois. Only 25 cents. This book¬ 
let is good and a great time saver. It 
shows how one may keep the minutes 
short and to the point, and yet keep 
them interesting. 

Q. Would it be a good idea or prac¬ 
ticable for the Vice-Presidents to pre¬ 
side in turns at meetings?—J.R.U. 

A. Yes. Such a scheme is in effect in 
many organizations. It can easily be ar¬ 
ranged satisfactorily by having the 
elected President allow ranking Vice- 
Presidents to preside in turns during 
his term. This procedure is neither writ¬ 
ten nor unwritten law. The President 
may take his place among the members, 
thus giving the Vice-President a good 
chance to learn how to run meetings. 
The President could, of course, resume 
his station at any time or at once if 
necessary, whenever he saw fit to do so. 

Q. Our President is always late to 
meetings. Do you think he should be on 
time?—H.M.K. 

A. Yes, always. He should set a good 
example to the other members by ap¬ 
pearing a few minutes before the 
scheduled time for the meeting to start. 
Not only this, but be should go to the 
platform in ample time to see that the 
physical arrangements are completed 
before the hour set for the convening 
of the assembly, and he also should see 
that the Secretary is ready on time or. 
if the Secretary is absent, the President 
should informally and unofficially ar¬ 
range for a Secretary pro-tem. 
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RODNEY BUNN OF VIRGINIA 

Veteran Linotypist . . . Sunday School Teacher 

By Obie A. Nunn 


| F you ever are displeased by some¬ 
one who thinks he can perform every¬ 
thing better than you can. get him to 
visit Rodney T. Bunn, Danville, Va., at; 
his small shop converted from a garage. 
Although he never would belittle your 
boaster, he can do excellent work at 
various trades. 

To begin with, Rodney’s main occu¬ 
pation for living and supporting his 
wife, Alma, is as one of the fastest lino¬ 
type operators for the Danville Bee, an 
afternoon newspaper which has been in 
the forefront of all enterprises leading 
to the growth and development of the 
city of Danville. He has been working 
at the same job for the past 31 years. 

He learned to operate the linotype 
machine, with its inevitable “etaoin 
shrdlu,” at the North Carolina School 
for the Deaf, Morganton, N. C., which 
had recently done away with the old 
fashioned method — hand typesetting. 
Three months later, after he graduated 
in June, 1922, Rodney obtained a posi¬ 
tion as a linotypist with the Danville 
Bee, whose plant is equipped with eleven 
linotype machines. The Bee serves a 
large subscription field in the city of 
Danville and its neighboring counties in 
southside Virginia and northside North 
Carolina. 

Danville’s population is approxi¬ 
mately 50,000, and it is known as a to¬ 
bacco city with 16 tobacco warehouses 
serving farmers from the surrounding 
areas of Virginia and North Carolina 
who sell their bright yellow tobacco in 
the fall. 

Rodney has never received a merited 
award for rendering long and faithful 
service in the typographical field, for 
the typographical union, of which he is 
a member, has not acquired the habit of 
presenting an award or a plaque to any 
veteran newspaperman. 


Several years ago Rodney invented a 
small part for the linotype, that has a 
bi-sectional flap for varied lengths of 
slugs which are ejected into a linotype 
galley, to minimize somersaulting or 
falling out. He bad papers prepared by 
a lawyer to be sent to a patent office in 
Washington, D. C., but it never was 
patented for the reason that it required 
a large sum of money to push it through. 

Rodney really can do more things 
than most any other living man. To give 
you a quick idea of his versatility, here's 
a partial list of his roles: linotype op¬ 
erator, inventor, carpenter, cabinet¬ 
maker, painter, plumber, electrician, 
clock repairer, cook, film developer, 
bam actor and Sunday school teacher. 
He said that there is more pleasure in 
bis idle hours when he is doing some¬ 
thing as a hobby. Carpentry is his favo¬ 
rite hobby. 

He has made several doorbell signals 
and alarm clock lights for his deaf 
neighbors in Danville. The doorbell sig¬ 
nal will turn on flashing lights when it 
rings. He asserted that it would not 
interfere with the normal operation of 
the door bell, and he could supply a 
flashing light in every room of a house. 
The alarm clock will turn on a flashing 
or steady light when it sets off the alarm. 

Born in Spring Hope in Nash county, 
N. C., Rodney is generally considered to 
be a well-known Sunday school teacher 
in the southern part of Virginia and in 
North Carolina. He inherited a talent 
for teaching Sunday school from his 
father, who was a Baptist minister. One 
of his brothers is a pastor today. He has 
a deaf sister, Mrs. Everett Brown of 
Burlington, N. C., and he is a brother to 
Luther Bunn, a publisher of the National 
Observer, Washington, D. C. 

The Bible Class of the Deaf, an inter¬ 
denominational organization made up of 




MR. AND MRS. RODNEY T. BUNN 


the deaf people in the Danville area, was 
organized fifteen years ago in Septem¬ 
ber. The class is taught by Mr. Bunn, 
who brings to his large class the inter¬ 
national lesson of the day. Attendance is 
always good and many times there are 
visitors from out-of-town. 

The Sunday on which the Bible Class 
was established, Rodney was a teacher 
without any experience either in teach¬ 
ing or in speech making. Naturally, he 
was afraid and his knees knocked and 
be trembled all over. He said that he 
learned to expect this normal reaction 
to every unknown situation but his re¬ 
action was particularly strong that day 
because he was green and shy. Rodney 
admitted that it took a lot of determina¬ 
tion to gather his wits and to concen¬ 
trate on stories fitting the day's lesson, 
before a cloud lifted from his mind and 
everything was clear again. 

The Bible Class observed its 15th an¬ 
niversary at a dinner meeting at Hotel 
Burton one Saturday night in May. 
Features of the event were an address on 
his experiences with Communism in 
China by the Rev. Oscar Guinn, Jr., and 
the presentation of a silver bowl with 
an inscription to Rodney Bunn, one of 
the founders of the class. Rev. Guinn is 
a nephew of Miss Jessie Guinn who is 
a member of the Bible Class. 

Certainly Rodney has a fine person- 
alky with the gift of an infectious laugh¬ 
ter, a sense of humor, a cheerful dis¬ 
position, a naturalness, and a sympa¬ 
thetic understanding. He often came to 
the rescue of those deaf people who were 
in trouble or wished to retrieve lost jobs. 
Once he was called to a marriage bureau 
to help a couple coming from North 

Rodney T. Bunn performing on the linotype 
keyboard. 
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Bible Class for the Deaf honors Rodney Bunn. Above are Mr. and Mrs. Obie A. Nunn of 
Martinsville, as Nunn presents the award to Bunn with Mrs. Bunn looking at the package. 
Next are Walter Newman of Pelham, president of the class, and Mrs. Newman; the Rev. 
Oscar Guinn and Miss Mary Batten, who served as interpreters during Guinn's address. 


Carolina to be wed. He helped the clerk 
who was having difficulty in filling a 
paper for them. 

Also Rodney went to a lawyer with a 
deaf person who sought a divorce. He 
received no thanks for his service or no 
pay for losing his time from work. 

Most of the deaf people living in or 
around Danville are employed by the 
Dan River Fabrics mill and the School- 
field Fabrics mill, large textile mills with 
three shifts to maintain. Rodney has 
been called to the office of employment 
counselors in both mills to help them 
explain things to the deaf people who 
sought employment or who desired to 
retire and who might have been dis¬ 
criminated against because of their 
advanced ages. 

Rodney asserted that a personnel 
supervisor told him that the mill could 
not afford to hire a man of 60 and re¬ 
tire him at the age of 65 on a prescribed 
pension, to which the individual had 
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made no contribution and for which no 
actuarial reserves have been established. 

Rodney went on to say that a man of 
65 who is able and wants to go on work¬ 
ing should be allowed to do so. The per¬ 
sonnel supervisor said the arbitrary re¬ 
tirement age spares him the unpleasant 
task of telling individual workers they 
are too old to be of any future use. 
Once Rodney attempted to help an 
elderly widow of 45, who had done 
nothing during her adult life except 
keep house. She found herself suddenly 
faced with the problem of finding gain¬ 
ful employment. Employment personnel 
was against hiring her because of lack 
of confidence in her and a feeling that 
she was too old to learn. Even a woman 
who has had working experience finds 
herself up against a preference on the 
part of the employers for young and 
pretty girls. 

Rodney stated that the best bet for 
young employees is to stick to their 
jobs, because in unions, clauses placing 
a premium on seniority, favor the aging 
wage earner who works until he retires 
on a pension. 

Rodney has a son, Douglas, by his 
first wife, Louise. Douglas is a veteran 
of World War II, and is now residing 
in Los Angeles, Calif., working as a 
commercial artist. 

Rodney married Miss Alma Waldron 
of Galloway, Franklin County, Virginia, 
in May, 1952, at Rocky Mount. Alma 
graduated at the Virginia School for 
the Deaf, Staunton, Va., in 1942. She 
has been employed at the Dan River 
Fabrics mill for five years. Her favorite 
diversion is sewing and cooking. 

Rodney’s favorite sports are basket¬ 
ball, in which he starred in his school 
years, baseball, and hunting. 


Denver Weaver Commended 

The following item appeared in the 
Gates Employees Progress News, a 
monthly magazine published by the 
Gates Rubber Company of Denver, Colo¬ 
rado, for its employees, families, and 
friends. Rose Cox is a news reporter for 
the paper from her department. She is 
the wife of Floyd Cox, who is employed 
with a Denver baking firm. — Ed. 

Spinning and weaving is just one of 
the many hobbies and interests of Rose 
Cox. 

Back in 1938 at the “Rabbit’s Hutch” 
in Colorado Springs, Rose learned to 
spin and weave from a teacher who had 
traveled extensively in Europe, Austra¬ 
lia and other foreign countries. Since 
then she has been an ardent lover of 
the art. 

Rose knows how to spin cotton, wool, 
linen and silk threads for weaving. On 
the small hand loom, at which she is 
pictured, she weaves material for purses, 
napkins, tray covers, runners and a 
myriad of other items. It would take a 
color picture to do justice to her work 
for she is extremely adept at color blend¬ 
ing and design. 

Although deaf since childhood. Rose 
determinedly says, “This handicap is 
what I consider a rung to step on and 
over to even higher achievements.” She 
is an experienced lip-reader and is a 
graduate of Blair’s Business College in 
Colorado Springs. 

Among her many activities is her work 
in All Souls. Guild of St. Mark’s Epis¬ 
copal Church, where the members help 
other persons who are handicapped and 
send new and used clothing to other 
missions for the needy. 

Mrs. Cox, who has been at Gates for 
the last seven years, was born near 
Springfield, Ohio, but claims Colorado 
Springs as her hometown. She and her 
husband enjoy scenic trips. They have 
recently visited Carlsbad Caverns, Old 
Mexico, Chicago and Akron, Ohio. Their 
aim is a trip a year. 


Rose has two mottoes upon which she 
bases her life — “Lend a helping hand” 
and “If you cannot find a way, make 
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THIS IS THE HOUSE THAT HAL BUILT 


In the fall of 1951 Harold (Hal) Ramger and 
Miss Catherine (Cato) Marshall, teachers in the 
California School for the Deaf at Berkeley, mar¬ 
ried and proceeded without delay to build them¬ 
selves a home. With no experience other than the 
building of a garage, Hal tore into the soil with 
his own hands and fashioned a foundation for 
their dream home. Cato gave some help. For the 
most part of the year following, in his spare time. 
Hal was busy with his hammer and saw, and 
their home was finally completed. It was a duplex 
with four rooms in each end. 


The pictures on this page were taken from 
Cato’s album and they show the progress of the 
house from vacant lot to completion. Some of the 
captions also came from the album. Don’t over¬ 
look Thomas, the cat, in the inset in the third 
picture. He made a daily tour of inspection and 
kept a critical eye on each phase of construction. 

We can not end the story with the observation 
that here the Ramgers lived happily ever after. 
A month or so ago they sold their duplex and 
purchased a new home out in the valley where 
the aristocrats live. 





Finding a lot is not an easy task in 
crowded Berkeley. But we found 
this one, and it was level! 









The foundation . . 
Woodruff and J. 
by now and then 
helper. 


Fellow-teachers, F. Buck, J. Galvan, 
BBB, A. Willis, and I. Woodruff, 
make short work of raising the wall 
framing. 


Ihe subfloor . . . Cato wasn 
graceful with the hammer, 
enormous nails took 24 ban 
drive—she counted them. 


w-horse.. It served 
Constructing this 
some warm-up 


Once up there, Cato did not come 
down unless necessary! She KNEW 
she was going to fall off. 


Hal lays the asphalt tile which was 
used in some of the rooms. The 
dining room floor was hardwood. 


If the reader has ever painted win¬ 
dow trim, he will know why Cato 
found the job tedious. 
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Schools for the Deaf 

_R. K. Holcomb_____ 

The Oklahoma School 

By L. B. Hall and R. T. Youngers 


Education for the deaf in Oklahoma 
had its beginning among the five civil¬ 
ized tribes of Indians, with Mr. and 
Mrs. Lowery as their teachers. Soon 
they were educating some of their “Pale 
Face’ brothers’ children. 

In 1898 Ellsworth Long, graduate of 
the Kansas School and of Gallaudet, 
with his wife, a graduate of the Indiana 
School, started a territorial school at 
Guthrie. Because of a lack of finances 
and proper contracts with the territorial 
authorities, Mr. Long was forced to 
give up his adventure and the school 
was taken over by H. C. Beamer. 

Mr. Beamer was not a school man 
but he was interested in the deaf. He 
kept Mr. Long as principal and Mrs. 
Long as a teacher. 

In 1902 Mrs. Pearl Dunham became 
principal of the school. She came to 
Oklahoma from the Kansas School, 
where she had been principal for sev¬ 
eral years. 

Mr. R. N. Dunham, husband of Mrs. 
Pearl Dunham, purchased the school 
plant from Mr. Beamer in 1906 and 
was in charge until 1908, at which time 
the state established the school at Sul¬ 
phur. The school was in rented build¬ 
ings until 1913 when the state started 
building the present plant. 

Since 1911 this school has been under 
the State Board of Education. The leg¬ 
islature, among other qualifications, re¬ 


quired that the superintendent he an 
experienced educator of the deaf. 

Mr. A. A. Stewart, who had been 
superintendent of the Kansas School, 
became the first superintendent of our 
state school, beginning the fall of 1908, 
at Sulphur. Mr. Stewart remained here 
as head of the school until 1913. It was 
under him that the plant’s present site 
was established and its first four build¬ 
ings, and one frame building that has 
long since been torn down, were built. 
These four buildings were our present 
Administration Building which also 
houses our academic school, Stewart 
Hall, Read Hall, and the power house 
and laundry. 

In 1913 Mr. Frank Read became 
superintendent and was here until 1915. 
Records during this time have not been 
found and all that we know are the 
kind words and friendly expressions of 
those who worked for him and of the 
children who were in school at that time. 

Dr. J. W. Blattner followed Mr. 
Read as superintendent and continued 
until 1940. This gave him one quarter 
of a century in this school. Dr. Blattner 
was one of the most widely known and 
recognized as one of the best educators 
of the deaf during his time. He was a 
native of Iowa and started his work 
with the deaf in that state’s school. From 
there he went to Colorado as principal 
and from there to the Texas School in 



L. B. Hall, Superintendent 
Oklahoma School for the Deaf 


the same capacity. He served Texas for 
about fifteen years and from there he 
went to North Dakota as superintendent. 
He came to us as superintendent from 
that state. 

It was under Dr. Blattner that this 
school had its greatest growth, both in 
numbers of children and the physical 
plant. Beginning with the four perma¬ 
nent buildings he built until now, the 
school has thirteen buildings that are 
practically fire proof. They are built 
on a square-cut horse-shoe campus with 
the school building at the head of the 
drive which comes up the middle of the 
shoe. These buildings are well con¬ 
structed and built for real service; how¬ 
ever, the architectural plans did not call 
for beauty. Most of them are three-story 
structures. 

During the years Dr. Blattner was 
here the enrollment grew from 265 to 
350 and from 38 teachers to 49 teach¬ 
ers. He brought the course of study with 
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him that he had built during his years 
in Texas. This outline and course was 
used throughout his years here. All 
who worked under him, as well as the 
children and their parents, loved him 
and knew that this white-haired gentle¬ 
man was an exceptional person. 

Following Dr. Blattner in 1940 was 
John A. Gough. Mr. Gough came to 
us from the Missouri School, where he 
had been principal. He was here for 
six years. These years included just be¬ 
fore, during, and just after World War 
II. This was just after the depression of 
the thirties and during war years when 
help was hard to get on the low salary 
that was allotted to the school which 
made it a time when only the strong 
could hold the school together and keep 
things moving. 

Because of many parents of our chil¬ 
dren moving out of the state to “war 
jobs” and many of our older pupils 
going into defense work themselves, 
our school lost quite a number of its 
enrollment and to this time has not 
gained back what it once had. This 
decrease in numbers has several causes. 
At one time there were pupils enrolled 
in this school who were as old as thirty- 
seven years; many were in their late 
twenties and early thirties. Some left 
here and joined the army and a few 
others landed in the feeble-minded 
school. After these were weeded out and 
an upper limit of twenty-one years was 
placed, it left us with many less. This 
also has done away with the need for 
any new buildings; we have ample 
room. 

The legislature of 1947 gave us a 

A class of youngsters at the Oklahoma 
School doing exercises in rhythm. They are 
using qroup hearing aids, although most 
probably can not hear. The aids are helpful 
in rhythm work. 


modern dairy, fully equipped, which 
furnishes us with the milk and cream 
needed by the school. In 1949 they gave 
us money to put in a complete new steam 
tunnel over the entire system, one new 
boiler, and modernizing all other parts 
of the power house. There was money 
for remodeling our assembly room, re¬ 
flooring all our academic school rooms, 
some mill work that was needed, re¬ 
roofing of nearly all buildings, all that 
needed it, gym remodeled and a lot of 
painting. Our plant is in a state of good 
repair except for a part of the campus 
which lies back of the buildings. Here 
the rocks on which the school has been 
built still have not been covered with 
soil. This makes a rough appearance. 

Mr. Gough left us and the work with 
the deaf during the summer of 1946, 
at which time L. B. Hall, then principal 
of the school, became superintendent. 

At the present time two hundred and 
ten children are enrolled at the Okla¬ 
homa School. The school offers these 
children an opportunity to secure both 
an academic and vocational education. 
Aside from their formal training, they 
receive every encouragement through 
clubs, class activities, and dormitory life 
to develop into socially adjusted, re¬ 
sponsible citizens. 0. S. D. sponsors a 
full program of athletic activities for 
both boys and girls. 

The academic education is in three 
levels: six, four, four — Lower, Mid¬ 
dle, and Upper School, respectively. 
Vocational education begins with a stu¬ 
dent’s enrollment in Middle School, or 
in the case of retarded children, when 
they attain an age of sixteen years. 

Upon entrance, all children are en¬ 
rolled in oral classes and remain in 
these classes so long as they make prog¬ 
ress in speech and speech reading, and 
show progress in language, reading and 
general school subjects commensurate 
with their ability. At this time, we have 


The historical part of this article was 
written by L. B. Hall, superintendent. 
Mr. Hall received his training in the 
South Dakota School during the year 
1925-1926 under Miss Sophia Alcorn, 
principal, and E. S. Tillinghast, super¬ 
intendent. His B.S. degree was received 
from East Central State Teachers'’ Col¬ 
lege, Ada, Oklahoma, in 1933 and his 
M. Ed. was received from Oklahoma 
University, Norman, Oklahoma in 1939. 
He. started teaching the deaf in this 
school in the fall of 1926 and has been 
here continuously since that time, with 
the exception of four years which were 
spent in public school work and in fin¬ 
ishing his work for his B.S. degree. Mr. 
Hall is a veteran of World W'ar I. 

In 1940, at the time John A. Cough 
became superintendent, Mr. Hall be¬ 
came principal and continued in that 
capacity until 1946, at which time Mr. 
Cough left. It was then that Mr. Hall 
became superintendent of the school. 

The remainder of this article was 
written by R. T. Youngers, principal of 
the school since 1945. Mr. Youngers 
received his training for teaching the 
deaf in South Dakota in 1932-1934. 
He served in the Air Corps during 
World War II and was a member of 
an air combat bomber crew. He is a 
graduate of Oklahoma University, re¬ 
ceiving his Master’s Degree in 1950. 

sixteen classes being conducted orally 
and four classes conducted manually in 
the academic department. 

Children entering school at five years 
of age are enrolled in a pre-school class 
in which the year’s work is largely con¬ 
centrated upon oral development and 
social adjustment. Those entering at 
six years of age are enrolled in a pre¬ 
paratory class in which writing, lan¬ 
guage, and reading are presented, as 
well as the oral and social adjustment 
program of the pre-school children. 
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The average child completes the Lower 
School program before or shortly after 
his thirteenth birthday and the next 
year is enrolled in Middle School, where 
the work is on a fourth grade level. The 
average child spends four years in Mid¬ 
dle School and is expected to attain an 
advanced sixth or beginning seventh 
grade level for enrollment in Upper 
School. The Upper School corresponds 
to the Public High School, having four 
years of work, and the classes are des¬ 
ignated as Freshman, Sophomore, Junior 
and Senior classes. Students upon com¬ 
pletion of their senior year must attain 
a ninth grade level to be graduated and 
receive a diploma. All educational levels 
are determined by the administration of 
Metropolitan Achievement tests at the 
end of the first semester and by Stan¬ 
ford Achievement tests at the end of 
each year. Superior students frequently 
attain a twelfth grade level and success¬ 
fully pass the Gallaudet College exami¬ 
nations. 0. S. D. has sent its full quota 
of students to Gallaudet College for 
some years past, and frequently has ex¬ 
ceeded the quota. 

The school maintains an aggressive 
program of auditory training for chil¬ 
dren found to have usable residual 
hearing. All of the Lower School classes 
are equipped with group aids and every 
child has his individual headset. Each 
room has from twenty-four to thirty-six 
outlets so that amplification is avail¬ 
able to the children at the hoards, at 
their seats, or wherever else they may 
be in the schoolroom. Wire recorders 
and two-speed transcription turntables 
are an integral part of each amplifica¬ 
tion unit. The school also provides an 
audiological clinic, where both pressure 
and free field testing are available. One- 
third of the students enrolled have been 
fitted with individual wearable aids. We 
have recently completed a new audi¬ 
torium which is being equipped with 
amplification so that children may not 




Some of the little girls enjoying the merry-go-round in one of the well-equipped playrooms 

at the Oklahoma School. 


only see hut also hear motion pictures. 

Visual aids of all types are used 
throughout the school program. The 
school subscribes to a 16mm Motion 
Picture Service, rents motion pictures 
from college film libraries, and owns a 
35mm still-film library of four hun¬ 
dred films. An Opathalmic Telebinocu- 
lar is available for visual testing and 
opaque projectors and a Tachistoscope 
are employed for remedial reading. 

Every consideration within the limits 
of our budget is given to the health and 
physical well being of the students. Our 
dormitories are large and well venti¬ 
lated, having been remodeled within 
the past biennium, and they provide 
ample sleeping quarters as well as 
parlors and playrooms for social activi¬ 
ties. TV sets are installed in the older 
boys’ and older girls’ dormitories. All 
of our students share one large dining 
room. We employ a full time dietician 
and we rarely have visitors who do not 
comment favorably on the meals served. 
The school has a full time registered 
nurse, and a doctor on the staff. We 
expect to have a dentist on the staff 
next year. All children receive physical 
examinations upon entrance and at fre¬ 
quent intervals during the year at the 
school hospital. Vaccinations and in¬ 
oculations are given every child 
throughout the school each year and a 
careful individual record kept. The 
school operates a Grade A Dairy, with 
all milk being processed through a pas¬ 
teurization unit. 

0. S. D. is a member of the Okla¬ 
homa State Athletic Association and 
each year plays a full schedule of con¬ 
ference games in football, basketball, 
and baseball. Our football team was 
voted first among American Schools for 

An Oklahoma pupil making a toy in the 

school shop. 


the Deaf in the 1952 season. We have an 
excellent track and wrestling squad, both 
of which have brought back many 
medals from Oklahoma State Tourna¬ 
ments. Our girls participate only in 
inter-school basketball, but a gym pro¬ 
gram of volleyball, badminton, softball, 
dancing and corrective calisthenics 
keeps them occupied throughout the 
year. 

Our Vocational School is housed in 
a separate building, and offers boys 
trades training in printing, leather 
work, carpentering and cabinet making, 
and cleaning and pressing. Our girls 
are all given a course in sewing and 
cooking, and may elect their last three 
years to take trades training in print¬ 
ing (mainly linotype operation), or 
cleaning and pressing. Our vocational 
program is operated as a separate 
school with our graduates receiving a 
vocational diploma separate from and 
in addition to their academic diploma. 
Our vocational graduates have during 
the past several years established a very 
enviable employment record. We know 
of no graduate of the past several years 
who is not now fully employed. 

0. S. D. offers many services to the 
general public of our state. Each year 
audiometric examinations are given 
many public school children and a 
number of adults from all parts of the 
state. During the summer a program is 
offered to parents of pre-school deaf 
children, which is well attended and 
contributes not only to the parents’ 
understanding of their children’s prob¬ 
lems, but also gives them a better ap¬ 
preciation of the school’s ability and 
willingness to serve them. 0. S. D. 
looks back upon a long and fine record 
of service to the deaf people of our 
state and is working in the present to 
provide an even finer record of service 
in the future. 
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Churches 


IN THE 
DEAF WORLD 

Wesley Lauritsen, Editor 


Sermons to the Deaf 

Each month for more than three years 
we have printed on these pages a Ser¬ 
mon of the Month. This seems to have 
been a popular feature of the Church 
Page and the kind cooperation of the 
clergymen who have written is greatly 
appreciated. We in¬ 
vite clergymen of all 
faiths to send us ser¬ 
mons for this page. 

Now J. M. Robert¬ 
son of Raleigh, N.C., 
who has shown a 
genuine interest in 
the deaf by his ener¬ 
getic work with the 
Social Service Conference for the Deaf, 
has written to ministers and missionaries 
to the deaf asking for sermons of a 
moral and spiritual nature to be pub¬ 
lished in a forthcoming volume “Ser¬ 
mons to the Deaf.” The book will be out 
soon and should he of interest to all, 
and especially to those who cannot at¬ 
tend church services regularly. By read¬ 
ing a sermon at home on Sunday morn¬ 
ing and reading the Scriptures one may 
find certain blessings. 

The Rev. Harold H. Christensen, 
writer of the Sermon of the Month in 
this issue, is a deaf minister who con¬ 
ducts gospel services throughout the 
state of Michigan. He is a graduate of 
the Nebraska School for the Deaf and 
went to Michigan in 1926. There he 
worked as an architectural draftsman 
with Albert Kahn, Inc., a Detroit archi¬ 
tectural firm. He is now employed hv 
the American Seating Co., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, as an architectural draftsman. 
He has been with the firm the past 
eighteen years. In 1944 Mr. Christensen 
was ordained into the ministry of the 
Grand Rapids Baptist Association of the 
Regular Baptists at the Wealthy Street 
Baptist Church. 


Statement of the Priests 

At the close of the International 
Catholic Deaf Association Convention in 
Detroit, the priests who were in attend¬ 
ance prepared a statement. Following is 
the closing paragraph: 

“Over 750 deaf and 20 priests at¬ 
tended the sessions of the Convention of 
the International Catholic Deaf Associ¬ 
ation in the city of Detroit, Michigan 
from July 13-19, 1953. The principal 
conclusion of their discussions was the 
common resolve for an increase in the 
number of Catholic schools throughout 
the country in order to provide better 
religious facilities for the Catholic deaf 
children and also to provide better 
Catholic deaf adults by virtue of a 
firmer and a more spiritual foundation 
in their religion during the younger 
years of their life. It is the sincere hope 
of the combined membership of the In¬ 
ternational Catholic Deaf Association 
that greater interest will he manifested 
in the deaf and that the Catholic hier¬ 
archy and clergy and the laity by a more 
careful survey and deeper investigation 
will come to the realization of the tre¬ 
mendous needs of the deaf and under¬ 
stand that theirs is a very special prob¬ 
lem that must be coped with through 
special means. It is the hope of this 
association that the increase in interest 
in the spiritual as well as the material 
needs of the deaf will lead to an expan¬ 
sion of the facilities provided by the 
Church for these children who form our 
silent flock.” 


Church news and pictures should be 
sent to Wesley Lauritsen, Minnesota 
School tor the Deaf, Faribault, Minn. 
Copy should be typewritten and double 
spaced. 




REV. HAROLD H. CHRISTENSEN 


Sermon of the Month 

By Rev. Harold H. Christensen 

Minister, Wealthy Street Baptist Church for 
the Deaf, Grand Rapids, Michigan 

God’s Good News for a 
Lost World 

(It means you and me) 

“Paul a servant of Jesus Christ, called 
to be an apostle, separated unto the 
Gospel of God.'” (Romans 1:1) 

It is the good news of God’s merciful 
attitude toward the world. Paul unfolds 
to the believers, the wonderful fulness 
of God’s salvation, and rejoices their 
hearts in the discovery of all that is 
theirs in trusting Christ. Nothing could 
he more important than the study of 
Romans, for there is a great deal of 
ignorance as to the gospel everywhere 
today. 

Written by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit of God, it is God Himself who is 
speaking to us. Man is helpless and 
hopeless in himself. He is under judg¬ 
ment, without strength and abides in 
unbelief. The Gospel is God’s good news 
for helpless sinners. What you could 
never do for yourself, my deaf friends, 
God has done for you. If you are under 
judgment, God has redemption for you 
through the blood of Jesus. If you are 
helpless, it was while we were yet sin¬ 
ners and without strength that Jesus 
died for the ungodly. 

Where did the good news come from? 
It comes from the heart of God. It is the 
Gospel of God. God’s good news is con¬ 
cerning His Son, Jesus Christ our Lord. 
The heart and soul of the Gospel mes¬ 
sage is a living Person — One who is 
God and also man. He is son of David 
and Son of God. His humanity is proved 
by His descent from David; His Deity 
is proved by His resurrection. Not a 
church or a creed but a Person is the 
center of Christianity. Everything that 
God has for us is in Christ. God has 
only one Gospel for sinners and that is 
the good news for His sovereign grace 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


LOS ANGELES BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 

823 West Manchester Avenue 
Los Angeles 44, California 

NOBLE fl. HOWER, Pastor Phone PLeasant 1-2370 

Sunday School .10:00 A.M. 

Morning Worship .11:00 fl.M. 

Evening Service .. 7:30 P.M. 

Men's Fellowships — Socials — Women's 
Guild at announced times 

fill are welcome for worship, evangel¬ 
ism, Christian education, social services, 
and recreation. 




WESLEY LAURITSEN 
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With the foreign T)eaf ... 

By Paul Lange 


Lost sinners, sunk in the pit of sin, 
cannot help to save themselves. This is 
clearly revealed in the chapter three of 
Paul’s letter to the Romans. It is only 
by faith in Jesus Christ and not by works 
of the law, that a man can become right 
with God. Believing is the one thing you 
can do without doing anything. The law 
said “do” but it never enabled the sinner 
to do what it demanded. In the Gospel 
God provides for the sinners His own 
righteousness, and it is ours in believing. 

“The righteousness of God which is 
by faith of Jesus Christ unto all and 
upon all them that believe.” (Romans 
3:22). The righteousness manifested in 
Jesus is righteousness at the disposal of 
every man through the mystery of pro¬ 
pitiation wrought out in His death. That 
is the perfection of salvation. In that 
person there is righteousness at the dis¬ 
posal of every man because in Him there 
is propitiation for every soul that be- 
lieveth. 

All who are saved are not their own, 
they belong to Christ by right of re¬ 
demption. “What? know ye not that. . . 
ye are not your own? For ye are bought 
with a price; therefore glorify God in 
your body and in your spirit, which are 
God’s.” (I Corinthians 6:19,20.) The 
purpose of redemption then is that God 
might have a “people for His own pos¬ 
session” (Titus 2:14). 

The central truth of the Gospel, the 
good news, of the grace of God, and that 
which is so little understood is that the 
wrath of God against all unrighteousness 
of man has been appeased in the death 
of His own Son. His justice has been 
satisfied and now God, in love, is long¬ 
ing to extend pardon and peace to all 
who will come to Him (Jesus) by the 
way of the Cross. 

“For God made Jesus to be sin for us, 
who knew no sin, that we might he made 
the righteousness of God in Him.” (II 
Corinthians 5:21.) 

My good friends, how is it with you? 
Are you resting in the Person who fin¬ 
ished all for you? Is your trust only in 
the One who shed His blood for the re¬ 
mission of your sins? Are you united 
to Him — the Risen Saviour? 

Souls and Communicants 

In a recent issue we stated that the 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, had 
235 preaching stations for the deaf and 
that it had 8,764 souls and 3,751 com¬ 
municants. 

Readers have written asking us to 
explain what is meant by souls and 
communicants. 

According to our understanding, souls 
in this case refers to those attending 
services who have been baptized in the 
church, both children and adults. Com¬ 
municants refers to confirmed members 
of the church who are privileged to 
take part in Holy Communion. 


In an article in a recent German paper 
of the deaf the writer hails Mr. and 
Mrs. Spencer 1 racy as the world’s model 
couple. It was not so many years ago 
that Douglas Fairbanks and Mary Pick- 
ford were hailed as the world’s model 
couple!! 

The Norwegian government has ap¬ 
propriated 2000 crowns for the publi¬ 
cation of the dictionary now being com¬ 
piled by the Norwegian Association of 
the Deaf, 2000 crowns for the printing 
house for the deaf at Bergen, 62,000 
crowns for the training of teachers of 
the deaf, and 2,625,000 crowns for spe¬ 
cial schools for the deaf. To meet the 
needs of forty deaf children because of 
lack of room in schools for the deaf, 
the Aarsgard Tourist Hotel has been 
rented for three years. 

Through the efforts of the mayor of 
Curzola, Jugoslavia, on an island by 
that name the palace, “Ismaeli,” has 
been requisitioned free of charge for 
three years for the deaf as a resort. The 
mayor has further donated the best 
building lot in Curzola. It is planned to 
start the erection of a building next 
year. 

The November issue of The Deaf of 
India, official organ of the teachers of 
the deaf of that country, published an 
article on “A Change of Curricula” by 
Dr. S. N. Banerji, editor and head of 
the association of teachers of the deaf in 
India. He tells of the early struggles of 
that country, the fine work they have 
done, and his plans for the future. As 
Dr. Banerji received his training for the 
work in the Normal Department of Gal- 
laudet College, together with Dr. Elstad, 
and has since been doing outstanding 
work in the schools for the deaf in India, 
we may look for an uplift there. 

The Deaf of India announces its in¬ 
tentions to reprint a few articles by 
alumni of Gallaudet College. It pub¬ 
lished as its first installment an interest¬ 
ing article on “The Arts,” by Mrs. 
Regina P. Hughes, ’18. 

Reinhard Hilker, well known artist 
and graphologist, of Hagen, Germany, 
contributes an article on the Interna¬ 
tional Exhibition of the works of deaf 
artists held in Brussels last August, from 
which we draw the following: 

“The International Exhibition of the 
works of deaf artists included the works 
of deaf artists of ten nations, France 
and Belgium having the largest number 
of exhibits. Unfortunately the exhibits 
were crowded into two halls on the 
fourth floor which were neither large 
enough nor otherwise adapted for the 


purpose. Nor were the splendid works 
of such great deaf artists as Valentin de 
Zubiaurre, noted Spanish painter, Gus- 
tinus Ambrosi, famous Austrian sculp¬ 
tor, Ruth Schaumann, and Harry Christ- 
lieb, shown at all. The great deaf Bel¬ 
gian artist, Eugene Laermanns, whose 
works are highly regarded in the cos¬ 
mopolitan city of Brussels, was not even 
given a place of honor. The mediocrity 
of works shown gave the exhibition the 
appearance of a store for antiques in 
a small town . . .” 

Our own country has produced some 
fine deaf painters, etchers, sculptors, 
and architects. It would be desirable to 
start the nucleus of an International 
gallery of deaf artists at Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege with specimens of the work of these 
and foreign artists. In this connection, 
it may be of interest to know that Frank 
Dudley, the famous painter of the 
Dunes, and one of America’s greatest 
artists, is the son of deaf parents. 
Though in the eighties, Mr. Dudley is 
still busy with his brush and his paint¬ 
ings are among the most popular and 
highest priced in our galleries. 

A deaf sailor on the 9500 ton Nor¬ 
wegian ship, Igadi, traveling through 
the Panama Canal westward to Japan 
Avrote a lengthy letter to the Norwegian 
paper for the deaf, Tegn og Tale. He 
told about his travels in the Pacific. In 
Japan he met a number of deaf Japa¬ 
nese in a restaurant, among them a 
group of deaf girls in company with 
hearing persons. They were dumb¬ 
founded to see how readily he under¬ 
stood the Japanese. He talked with them 
in their own language about the deaf 
and their international language. The 
girls used very clear signs, hut their line 
of thought was very peculiar. The pretti¬ 
est of the girls, Jomona Tschido, spoke 
the most fluent English. The sailor al¬ 
ways found it interesting to meet the 
deaf of other countries, though their 
signs varied a great deal. He had met 
deaf in South America, Mexico, Japan, 
the Philippines, and other countries. He 
gained the impression that the deaf of 
America and northern Europe were the 
most intelligent. 

The association of the deaf of Jugo¬ 
slavia owns a farm of 222 acres which 
it expects to change into a summer home 
for the use of the deaf of that country. 

The building and loan association of 
the deaf of Wurtemberg, Germany, or¬ 
ganized three years ago, now has 170 
new homes, with 40 more under con¬ 
struction, ready for occupancy this 
spring. 
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GERALDINE FAIL 


SW'mg'mg 
’round the nation 



HARRIETT B. VOTAW 


The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
344 Janice St., North Long Beach 5, Caliiornia. 
Assistant News Editors are: 

Central States: Mrs. Harriett B. Votaw 
3690 Teller St., Wheatridge, Colo. 

Southern States: Mrs. Pauline Hicks 
1937 West Road, Jacksonville 7, Fla. 

Correspondents living in these areas should 
send their news to the Assistant News Editor 
serving their states. 

Iniormation about births, deaths, marriages, 
and engagements should be mailed to the 
Editor. 

DEADLINE FOR NEWS IS THE 
20TH OF EACH MONTH. 


UTAH . . . 

The 84-year-old mother of Mrs. Theo Logan 
is recovering nicely from a recent operation 
performed on her right eye. Friends of the 
Logans are glad to hear that the surgery was 
successful. 

Mrs. Ned Wheeler entertained recently at a 
baby shower honoring Mrs. Bob Sanderson. 
Mrs. Sanderson received many lovely items 
of baby apparel for the baby, a boy, who ar¬ 
rived December 21, just in time for Christmas. 

Another baby shower was held at the home 
of Mrs. George Utley in December honoring 
Mrs. Paulino Garahana. The Garahanas wel¬ 
comed a son December 1st. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hart Wenger of San Francisco 
spent Christmas with Hart’s two brothers here 
in Ogden, Ray and Arthur. A reception was 
held for Hart and Gladys at the Arthur Wen¬ 
gers and many friends attended from Ogden 
and Salt Lake City. Gladys remained another 
week following Hart’s return to Frisco. 

Kate Keeley spent a week or so in a local 
hospital just after Christmas suffering from 
pneumonia. Kate has since recovered her health 
and is now back at work. 

Mrs. Fred Low and Mrs. Alfred Keeley had 
rattier narrow escapes recently. While on their 
way to the bowling alley one Monday night 
the two were hit by a car travelling at top 
speed and running a red light at an inter¬ 
section. Mrs. Keeley had surgery performed on 
her forehead and suffered bad bruises on her 
face and knees. Mrs. Low suffered a cracked 
right ankle and has spent the past six weeks 
in a cast. It strikes us as a miracle that the 
two were not killed in the accident. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Zabel entertained Mr. 
and Mrs. Elmer Hansen of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, who came west during the winter because 
they insisted they wanted to see the snow out 
here. They also visited the Irvan Woodruffs 
and the Tom Andersons out in San Francisco. 

Kenneth C. Burdett is another local light 
who was hospitalized recently. Kenneth became 
seriously ill following a pheasant hunting trip 
but at this writing he is feeling fine again. 

Mrs. Irene Smith of North Hollywood, Calif., 
came to Ogden during January to attend the 
funeral of ber brother, who was buried in Salt 
Lake City. The Andy Gogas, the Walter Zabels 
and Theo Logans went to Brigham City to 
see Irene during her visit. 

The Salt Lake City basketball team is get¬ 
ting ready to attend the 9th Annual Farwest 
Basketball Tournament in Long Beach, Cali¬ 
fornia, February 26-27. The local boys are 
being coached and managed by Mario Honey 
of Salt Lake City, and Ronald Bess has been 
voted delegate to represent Salt Lake at the 
FAAD meeting in Long Beach. Mario Honey 
and Violet Zahel compiled quite a goodly list 


of Utah Boosters whose names will be printed 
in the tournament’s souvenir program. It is 
hoped that many Utah residents will go along 
with the Salt Lake team and give them moral 
support at Long Beach. 

VIRGINIA . . . 

Bob Harper’s last paternal uncle, Dr. Eugene 
Harper of Bedford, passed away last Novem¬ 
ber. Dr. Harper was laid to rest in the lot on 
the knoll above Bob’s house. 

Mrs. Zella Laforce Purvis of Roanoke has 
not shown much improvement since her recent 
illness and is to report back to the hospital 
very soon for surgery. Being shut in is no fun 
and Mrs. Purvis would cherish any mail her 
friends care to send. Her address: 2505 Delta 
Avenue, N.W., Roanoke, Va. 

After many years of waiting, the Obie 
Nunns of Martinsville have at last seen their 
dream come true. The Nunn’s are now at home 
in that spacious brick house they bought on 
the outskirts of the city. 

The marriage of Robert E. Allen and Betty 
Lee Drewry was solemnized last Nov. 7 at the 
Daleville Brethren Church in Daleville. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev. Boaz 
with C. Jackson Holt interpreting. Connie 
Drewry served as Betty’s maid of honor and 
bridesmaids were Mrs. Charles Houchins and 
Mrs. Calvin Neighbors of Salem and Mrs. 
Howard Smith of Gainesville. A niece, Brenda 
Gibson, was flower girl. Charles Houchins was 
Robert’s best man and ushers were Howard 
Smith, Ernest Prillman, and Thurman Drewry, 
an uncle of the bride. Following the reception, 
the couple departed for a honeymoon in 
Florida. The wedding was a happy affair but 
friends of Betty’s regret very much that Robert 
took her away to Alexandria to live. 

Mrs. Olin Creasy was called to the bedside 
of her father in Richmond just before Christ¬ 
mas. We are glad to report, however, that her 
father is now recovering nicely. 

Honk-honk! There goes Harvey Cunning¬ 
ham! Harvey is driving a brand new 1953 
Chevrolet and is he proud! 

The Olin Creasy’s were houseguests at the 
lovely new home of the Frank Roops in Vinton 
during early December ... Mrs. Maud Liggan 
opines that Santa Claus must have overlooked 
her at Christmas. She was ill and spent the 
holidays confined indoors . . . The deaf ladies 
of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Lynchburg 
held their annual Bazaar just before Christmas 
and report that the affair was quite a financial 
success. Much credit goes to Mrs. Clay Johnson. 

The mother of Cecil, Kelly, and Janice 
Christley passed away just after Christmas 
following a long bout with heart trouble. 
Funeral services and interment were held at 
Pulaski. Our heartfelt sympathy is extended 
to the three, especially Janice, who is only 12 
and a student at VSDB. 

Charles Houchins was injured in mid-Decem¬ 
ber while driving his old “work car” home at 
the end of the day. A tire blew out causing 
the car to overturn. He was taken to a hospital 
suffering from a deep gash in his forehead. 

Reuben Altizer was guest speaker at the 
Roanoke Club’s recent meeting of the Pied¬ 
mont Chapter of the VAD. Mr. Altizer of 
Arlington, spoke on his trip to Europe and 
made everyone in the audience feel as if they 
were seeing the sights of Europe themselves, 
so clear and impressive was Reuben’s descrip-. 


tion ot the places he had visited and the 
things he had seen. 

The Rodney Bunns of Danville were New 
Year’s visitors at the Bob Harper home and 
joined the family in watching the Rose Bowl 
game on television. Bob treated everyone to 
dinner that evening at the brand new Howard 
Johnson restaurant in Lynchburg. 

Mrs. Amine Bagby of Appomattox, who 
turned 92 during January, continues to enjoy 
life from her lavorile rocking chair. Amine 
fractured a rib when she fell recently, and has 
not been able to move about. She is the grand¬ 
mother of Marshall Garretter and Mrs. George 
Hanson and much loved by the deaf of our 
city, who believe her to he the oldest deaf lady 
in our midst. 

We hear that Oscar Owen was hospitalized 
with pneumonia prior to the holidays and 
would like to know how he is coming along. 
Also John Parker! Word comes that John was 
also in the hospital. 

Steve Mathias boarded a plane for San An¬ 
tonio, Texas, to spend Christmas with his fam¬ 
ily. It was quite a family reunion, with his 
mother and sister’s family coming from Florida 
also. Steve returned to the seminary at Alexan¬ 
dria only to plunge deep into final examina¬ 
tions. 

All the girl students went home for Christ¬ 
mas, so Miss Bessie Reynolds, supervisor of 
girls at VSDB, was free to spend the Yuletide 
with her family in Sutherlin. 


Come to MIAMI 

and the 

Fourth Annual 

BOWLING TOURNAMENT 
AND SOCIAL 

Handicap — 70% on 200 

Dixie Bowling Association 
of the Deaf 

(ABC Sanctioned) 

April 23, 24, 25, 1954 

Friday Night, April 23 

Open House 

Saturday A. M., April 24 

Captains and Officers' meeting 

Saturday P. M. 

Bowling — I :00 P.M. Sharp 

Saturday Night 

Banquet, Entertainment, Dancing 

Sunday A. M., April 25 

Bowling 

Sunday P. M. 

Picnic and Swimming 

(Additional program may be planned 
for those desiring a longer stay) 

Hotel Reservations: 

Charles Schatzkin 
I 100 Coral Way 
Coral Gables, Florida 

Information and Entry Blanks: 

Charles M. McNeilly, Jr. 

P. O. Box 4424 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 

Come One—Come All 
Plan Your Vacation Now! 
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Herman Lineberry is busy these days look¬ 
ing around Roanoke for a better job. His 
present line of work is usually slack during the 
winter and he is hoping for something better. 
Good luck, Herman. 

The Nat Waldroms of Bedford are rejoicing 
over the addition of two new rooms to their 
home and also quite a bit of remodeling. 
With four active youngsters, the Waldrons 
need plenty of room and Louise is poring 
over interior decorating magazines in an ef¬ 
fort to get the new rooms furnished attrac¬ 
tively. 

The Roanoke Club was the scene of a gala 
New Year’s Eve Party with the Ralph Kisers 
and son of VSDB present as well as the three 
young Roop children and Jack Yates, all 
home for the holidays. 

The Haskell Booths were down to Saltville 
to spend the holidays and in Bristol they ran 
into the Robert Marshbanks, formerly of Dan¬ 
ville, who are happily situated there with 
their three children; Conrad Britton spent 
the holidays in Roanoke looking for work and 
taking in the New Year Party at the Club; 
Herman Weakley must have suffered a spasm 
of homesickness because he is back in Dan¬ 
ville from Charlottesville and is working at 
the Dan River Mills. 

Mrs. Grace Burton, formerly of Salem, 
wants to be remembered to her Virginia 
friends. Grace is at a nursing home in Mil¬ 
waukee, Wise., and reports that she is learn¬ 
ing to use her leg and arm again since suf¬ 
fering a stroke. 

The Piedmont Chapter of the VAD held its 
annual business meeting at the Union Hall in 
Danville January 10 under the sponsorship of 
Rodney Bunn. New officers elected to serve 
for 1954 are: Bob Harper, president; Willie 
Johnston, v-president; Edward Howell, sec¬ 
retary; Nat Waldron, treasurer. Board mem¬ 
bers are Obie Nunn and Harry Grange. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raynor McComber, Jr., of 
Providence, R. I., were in Staunton visiting 
with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lawson during the 
recent holidays. Mrs. Lawson and Mrs. Mc¬ 
Comber are the hearing daughters of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Reuben S. Weaver. Other vis¬ 
itors were Mr. and Mrs. LeRoy Christian of 
Arlington who spent Christmas in Buena Vista 
and Harrisonburg and stopped by the Lawson 
home in Staunton. Frank Hutchinson journeyed 
all the way to Canterbury, N. J., to be “home 
for Christmas”; Arvilla Peterson went home 
to Connecticut and Mr. and Mrs. Tom Se- 
brell were in the Richmond-Norfolk area. 

Miss Lucie Lewin of the Clarke School spent 
the holidays with her sister, Mrs. Fred Reid 
of Staunton; William S. Phillips of Leonard- 
town, Md., also spent Christmas in Staunton; 

Donald Wetzel, an employee of the Home 
Office of the Aetna Life Insurance Com¬ 
pany in Hartford, Conn., in the recording 
department, with his superintendent, T. L. 
Lennox. Inset: bronze medal won by Don 
in the basketball games at the International 
Games for the Deaf held at Brussels, Belgi¬ 
um, last August. He missed the first game, 
which the United States cage team lost to 
champion Belgium five, because he arrived 
very late that evening from Paris. Don said. 
"It almost broke my heart." However, he 
was there the next two rounds which re¬ 
sulted in the team's taking third place that 
earned bronze medals. Don also took part 
in other sports. He came in second in the 
first series of 400m. relay races and was 
in fifth place in the finals. He also won 
first round of tennis, but had to meet the 
'39 and '49 champion, a British player, in 
the second round, which resu Ited in his op¬ 
ponent winning the championship again. A 
graduate of the American School for the 
Deaf in Hartford in 1946, Don has been 
employed by the Aetna Co. since 1948 as 
a sorter on one of the many IBM machines 
there. — Cut courtesy of The American Era. 


Oliver Mclntruff of Newark, N. J. was a vis¬ 
itor to VSDB prior to the holidays; Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Roop of Vinton, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Olin Creasy of Buena Vista were week-end 
visitors to the home of the Lawsons in Staun¬ 
ton during mid-January; 

Clyde Cook has accepted a position as shoe 
repair man at Sears Roebuck and Co. in Rich¬ 
mond; the Ernest Winborne family have 
moved into the newly-constructed home they 
built themselves on Campbell Street in Staun¬ 
ton; Paul Powers of Norfolk is now working 
as a linotyper for the Virginia Beach news¬ 
papers. Mrs. Powers’ parents recently pur¬ 
chased a lovely new home and she and Paul 
are making their home with them. 

FLORIDA . . . 

The New Year’s Eve Party at Jacksonville 
came off with a bang! Net proceeds from the 
party went to the Florida Association of the 
Deaf Convention Fund. During the course of 
the evening, dancing and games were en¬ 
joyed by the “merry-makers.” At the stroke 
of 12 we nearly lost our front teeth—but 
didn’t mind in the least. Arthur Pitts, carry¬ 
ing out the role of “New Born ’54” kicked 
“Old Man ’53”, played by Jack Daugherty, 
off the stage. Arthur is a big, strapping 190 
pounder and you should have seen him in 
his diaper and bonnet. Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Werdig, Washington, D. C., and on a Florida 
vacation, drove up with Mrs. Charles Schmidt, 
Sr. and Mrs. Khaleel Kalal. The Werdigs tell 
us they plan to remain in sunny Florida until 
March. The Lyman Smileys of Hammond, 
Indiana, also on a Florida vacation took in 
the party. We think Mrs. Smiley is charming. 
From Winston-Salem, N. C., came Mr. and 
Mrs. Rufus Holt. We had a number of Gal- 
laudet boys and girls — Florida-bound for the 
holidays and wno helped us “ring out the 
old, ring in the new.” Also from D. C. came 
the following gentlemen: A. B. White and 
Mike Chernianiski. Lucille Themis, also of 
D. C., flew to Packsonville from Tampa especi¬ 
ally for the party. While in Tampa she visited 
with Julianne Wertheim, who was home for 
the holidays from her job at the Illinois School 
for the Deaf. Everybody seemed to enjoy the 
party. The Florida Association of the Deaf 
Convention Fund is $124.00 richer as a result. 

Pert, red-headed Virginia Slappey found 
an engagement ring under her Christmas tree. 
The lucky man in the case is David Lee. 

The wedding of Mrs. Mabel Morgan and 
Harry Schaffner was solemnized December 
26 at the St. Augustine Lutheran Church. 
Rev. Francis Gyle officiated. Best man for the 
groom was Mr. John Wallace and Mrs. Wal¬ 
lace was matron of honor for the bride. After 
a wedding trip to Pensacola the couple parted 


for their respective jobs. Harry is boys’ coun¬ 
selor at the Spartanburg School and Mabel is 
the older deaf girls’ housemother at the Florida 
School. Our best wishes for all happiness go 
to both of them. 

Newcomers to Jacksonville are Kenneth and 
Wallace Colley — twins and recent graduates 
of the Oregon School. Both boys are hoofing 
the sidewalks looking for employment and 
determined to stick out until they bag some¬ 
thing because they like Florida. Who doesn’t? 
We like Ken and Wally a lot and hope that 
they find something ere too long. 

January is the month that new officers take 
over the duties of the various clubs for the 
deaf. The Polk County Silent Club’s executive 
officers are as follows: Charles Schmidt, Jr., 
President; J. D. Cumbie, Veep; Robert Shep¬ 
pard, Secretary; Khaleel Kalal, Treasurer and 
Paul Olive, Sergeant-at-Arms. At the Jack¬ 
sonville Association of the Deaf the election 
results were: W. H. Wright, Prexy; Arthur 
Pitts, Vice President; Beulah Hartman, Sec¬ 
retary; Robert Hoagland, Treasurer and Ben 
Herndon, Sergeant-at-Arms. 

From Miami Rebie Sasser reports that the 
new officers of the Miami Association of the 
Deaf for the year of ’54 are: Jay Wilson, 
President; Donald Crownover, Veep; Harry 
Phelps, Treasurer and Rebie Sasser, Secretary. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jimmy Clements of Miami 

Brooklyn Association 
Flays Santa Claus 

The Brooklyn Association of the Deaf, 
Inc., held its annual Christmas party for 
the children, grandchildren, nieces and 
nephews of its members at its club- 
rooms, 120 Flatbush Avenue, on Satur¬ 
day afternoon, December 26. About 120 
children and 130 adults were present. 

Each child received a lovely gift ac¬ 
cording to his or her age, plus a box of 
candy. Nat Morrell did an excellent job 
as Santa Claus. Games appropriate to 
the occasion were played for cash prizes. 

The rooms were beautifully decorated 
by Miss Irma Jacobs and her mother. 
Mrs. Emma N. Laccette, secretary, was 
chairman, assisted by Mrs. Beilin, Mrs. 
Baker, Mrs. Marcus, Mrs. Castello, Mr. 
Laccette and Mr. Neidle. The club 
wishes to express its appreciation to all 
the above whose donated services made 
the affair such an outstanding success. 








have moved to Daytona Beach hoping to se¬ 
cure employment. 

The bowling teams of Miami will have their 
final picnic January 17. Profits from the pic¬ 
nic will go into the Dixie Bowling Association 
of the Deaf fund in preparation for having 
the bowling tournament in Miami come April. 
Charles McNeilly is chairman of the tourna¬ 
ment and it should be a real super one. 

WASHINGTON, D C. . . . 

Some of the local folks spent the Noel cele¬ 
bration with their families, and that applies 
to the Charles Moscowitzes, who went to 
Cleveland as guests of the Stanford Davies 
. . . Lucille Themis flew to Panama City, Fla., 
and rubbed elbows with friends at Tampa ... 
The Conrad Stedraks made Pittsburgh their 
destination . . . The Robert Werdigs made 
their annual sojourn to Winter Haven, Fla. 

Incoming visitors registered were the W. 
H. Davies of Austin, Texas, and the David 
Mudgetts of Jacksonville, Ill., visiting with 
the R. M. Phillips. Mrs. Mudgett and Mrs. 
Phillips are daughters of the Davies . . . Ar¬ 
lene Stecker spent the holidays with her par¬ 
ents at her Hyattsville, Md., home and Rus¬ 
sell joined up in the family reunion, coming 
from Central New York School at Rome, N. Y. 
. . . The James Davies from Rochester, N. Y. 
were guests of the Fred Normans on their way 
home from Miami, Florida. 

Jack Holman died and was buried on his 
41st birthday . . . The W. W. Duvalls left for 
Florida and will stay till May . . . Sarah 
Holmes of Philadelphia stayed with her sister, 
Mrs. John Wurdemann, for auite a while ... 
Mrs. Mary Swain was laid up with a tonsil- 
ectomy and wishes to make it known that she 
has assumed her former name of King a^ain 
. . . Mumps have caught up with the children 
of the Crammattes, Paddens, and Ammons . . . 
There are reports that John Schumacher is re¬ 
turning to the Capitol City from St. Paul, 
Minn. . . . Hostesses D. Berrios, M. J. Folsom, 
A. Padden, and B Stevens tendered a baby 
shower in honor of Helen S. Friedman, wife 
of Milton . . . 

The girl basketballers of DCCD staged a 
successful literary night in an effort to raise 
funds for their coming cage tourney March 20. 
Any deaf girls basketball team can participate 
upon writing to the DCCD athletic director, 
713 D St., Washington, D.C. . . . The men’s 
hardwood activity has shown improvement 
with wins over Ronoake li27—51 and Balti¬ 
more SOC 79—42. The team is facing a short¬ 
age of players with the resignation of Thomas 
Cuscaden and Steve Renick due to domestic 
reasons. Roger Scott, the oldest mainstay on 
the team yet the youngest, is laid up with a 
leg injury occurring in the DCCD-Pitts. game. 

WHERE CAN YOU BUY 
SO MUCH FOR SO LITTLE? 

Cash Endowment—10-15-20 years 

. . . when yon like it! 

Kid’s College Expenses, 

. . . when you need it! 

Retirement Income at 65 or less, 

. . . xvhen you want it! 

(No extras because of deafness) 

To gain more money, more comfort, 
more independence, you must 

ACT NOW! 

40 Years Experience at Your Service 

MARCUS L. KENNER, A gent 

New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

150 West 22nd St. ' New York 11, N. Y. 



ken’s korner 

By Marcus L. Kenner 


‘There is a destiny that makes us brothers: 

None goes his way alone: 

All that we send into the lives of others 
Comes back into our own.” 


Friends, Americans, Countrymen — 
lend me your eyes. As you see, I have 
returned to this “Korner.” Gosh, 
after scribbling some 25 columns of 
travel stuff for the last three issues, 
equal to over two years of regular 
“Korner” output (how’s my math?) 
guess I have a perfect right to retire, 
at least temporarily, haven’t I? Well, 
having solemnly promised Editor 
BBB to be back,—here I am. 

(Welcome back.-—Ed.) 

* * * 

Replying to several friendly in¬ 
quiries, would I care to visit Europe 
again: Emphatically, yes. Once the 
travel bug gets you, “the memory 
lingers on” and so it’s “au revoir” 
and good-bye,—should the opportu¬ 
nity come again,—if ever. 

•K- * * 

“Those Europeans What are they 
like? It was my privilege to meet the 
deaf of England, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Israel, France, and 
others. As a matter of fact, were one 
suddenly transported over there, via 
a magic carpet, he’d find them not a 
whit different, except for a dissimi¬ 
larity of language and the attire of a 
small element. Take that banquet in 
Brussels, Belgium, for instance: The 
two score of Americans present there 
not only mingled with the greatest of 
ease hut hardly could he distinguished 
from the rest of about 1500 who 
were more or less smartly dressed. 
Under the happy influence of the cup 
that cheers, a certain gent harbored 
the impression that he was revelling 
in a U.S.A. night club! 

The Europeans are keenly aware of 
present conditions which account for 
their intense interest in the new 
“World Federation of the Deaf.” I 
was particularly impressed by their 
continuous participation in sports and 
theatricals, affecting nearly all ages. 
And, strange as it may seem, despite 
the fact that many of their organi¬ 
zations are under the sponsorship of 
the hearing, a goodly number of the 
deaf maintain a proud independence 
in running their own business estab¬ 
lishments. In conversation, I find 
them no less stimulating. In short, 
they engender a warm feeling of 
fellowship which we may well admire. 
In view of the economic and other 
hardships to which they have been 
subjected as a result of two World 


Wars, they certainly deserve and 
should receive our sympathetic con¬ 
sideration. 

* * * 

Suspicion! A Danish fellow made 
a visit to a certain city in Austria. 
Unacquainted with the lay of the 
land, he cast apprehensive glances in 
all directions—searching tor we know 
not what. A policeman, noting his 
strange behavior, decided to follow 
him. On reaching a certain hotel, the 
man had some difficulty in register¬ 
ing but was finally led to his room. 
The porter, too, disliked the Dane’s 
curious conduct, and reported it to 
the same policeman. Standing guard 
at his door for a while, he knocked 
but received no response. Another 
loud knock and still no answer. No 
pass key worked as the door was se¬ 
curely bolted from the inside. The 
cop finally phoned for police and fire 
department aid. With a heave-ho they 
broke the door open and—lo!—there 
was the mysterious culprit, a-snoring 
and sound asleep. Making a quick 
grab, they placed handcuffs on him. 
Thus manacled, they started question¬ 
ing — but he looked puzzled. When 
searched, — what do you think? — 
they located a passport certifying to 
the fact that the poor devil was “deaf 
and dumb”—and uneducated at that! 
And that’s that. 

* * * 

I see where Harriet and Hilbert 
Duning, the engaging husband and 
wife team are already turning Zinzin- 
natti upside down, in preparation for 
the big 75th NAD jamboree, July 2-9, 
1955. It is not my intent to ask you 
to attend, — at least not now. Besides, 
you all will; who wouldn’t? It may, 
however, be of general interest to 
impart that several prominent deaf 
leaders of foreign countries are plan¬ 
ning to be present on this auspicious 
occasion. Meantime, a salute to the 
hustling committee headed by 
Brother LeRoy Duning and the spon¬ 
soring organization. Greater Cincin¬ 
nati Club. We are depending on you 
as never before. 

* * * 

Don’t look now, but that “infernal” 
Revenue Collector is lurking just 
around the corner! Excuse me, until 
after the 15th of March, will you? 
See you here in April. 
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Over 150 local dwellers took in the New 
Year’s Eve celebration at the DCCD Club- 
rooms under the sponsorship of the No. 46 
Fraters . . . 1954 has a good calendar of so¬ 
cial attractions — take for example the 40th 
Anniversary Banquet of the local fraters on 
April 17 at Sheraton Park Hotel; the Virginia 
Ass’n. of the Deaf convention at Mayflower 
Hotel on June 17-20; and the Gallaudet Re¬ 
union on June 21-25. 

The National Literary Society of the Deaf 
(established in 1907) held its January meet¬ 
ing at the IOOF Temple Hall with R. M. 
Phillips, professor at Gallaudet as the main 
speaker. The new site in on a trial basis and 
if found satisfactory, will replace the Masonic 
Temple, where meetings were held for a good 
number of years . . . The Charles Quinns of 
Bergen, N. J. were in town to visit with Mrs’, 
son and family . . . Papa Davis is going around 
with all smiles as his son, Andy Davis, will 
continue his professional football career with 
the New York Giants next season . . . The 
NFSD Home Ofhce acknowledged the attain¬ 
ment of the 35th degree by Richard H. Phil¬ 
lips upon the completion of 100 points for 
services as an officer while living in Indian¬ 
apolis, Ind. 

CALIFORNIA . . . 

Donald Lind of Bell, California, spent two 
weeks visiting his former home town of Mil¬ 
waukee, Wisconsin, and with his folks farther 
north in Escanaba, Michigan, during Christ¬ 
mas and the New Year. Trip was made to 
and from Chicago by plane and Donald said 
it was mighty cold back there. 

John Curtin of Long Beach decided to spend 
the holidays “south o’ the border” down in 
and around Mexico City, where he has many 
friends among the deaf. 

Basketball is still the talk of the town. 
Harry Jacobs drove down the week end of 
January 16 to match his Oakland team against 
the Long Beach boys. Long Beach won again 
69-38 but did their best to make it up to the 
Oakland boys by giving them a rousing good 
time during their visit. A stage show was 
given after the game at the Long Beach Club 
and high-light of the evening was the draw¬ 
ing of pairings for the six teams who will 
take part in the February 26-27 FAAD tourna¬ 
ment in Long Beach. Harry Jacobs did the 
drawing from the stage with some 300 per¬ 
sons in the audience watching with bated 
breath. Harry did his best and it looks like 
the tournament is going to be a hotly con¬ 
tested affair. 

January 2 was a red letter day in Los An¬ 
geles. The boys from Denver, Colo., were in 
town for New Year’s and took in the Rose 


Parade and the Rose Bowl football game prior 
to meeting the mighty Los. Angeles team in 
the basketball game of the year at Mt. Carmel 
that evening. We confess that all of us were 
certain of the outcome but for a few minutes 
it DID look like the great LACD Dons would 
suffer defeat at the hands of the tall Denver 
boys. Game was give and take all the way 
and it was not until the last few seconds that 
Los A came out ahead about 77-75, thanks to a 
lucky shot made by Delbert Boese. Some 400 
fans witnessed the exciting game and thrilled 
to the spectacular playing of Charles Bronder 
(21 points) of L.A. and Denver’s two fine 
players, Kenneth Longmore and Loren Elstad. 
Cheering on the Denver side were Mary El¬ 
stad and Marvin Garretson, whilst Becky El¬ 
liott and Odean Rasmussen kept things lively 
in the home cheering section. We repeat . . . 
it was the basketball game of the year and 
worth twice the admission we paid. 

News in brief: Thomas W. Elliott is sporting 
a beard and it makes him appear quite dis¬ 
tinguished (in our opinion). Tom says he will 
let his beard grow until all those $10 season 
tickets to the 1955 AAAD Nationals here in 
L.A. next year are sold. Let’s hurry and let 
Tom get out his razor; Eleanor Nuernberger 
heads a long list of feminine entertainers who 
will give out with a spectacular stage per¬ 
formance at the Los Angeles Club March 13. 
Show will benefit the local Aux-Frats; The 
Long Beach Club wants to move to a smaller 
place, preferably one that can be more easily 
cared for. Folks just don’t seem to attend 
club affairs the way they used to and we 
wonder why. Could it be television ... or 
just taxes?? 

January 30 may mark the turning point for 
the Los Angeles Club. They’re been consider¬ 
ing the sale of the building for a long time 
and may reach a definite decision on the 30th 
when, it is hoped, members of the organiza¬ 
tion make up their minds. We haven’t much 
time, what with the 1955 AAAD Nationals 
just 14 months away. 

Speaking of the 1955 Nationals brings to 
mind the fact that Chairman Elliott has plans 
of his own in regard to the entertainment end. 
Do you folks remember the 1947 Frat Con¬ 
vention and the wonderful time you all had 
at Earl Carrol’s Theatre Restaurant on Holly¬ 
wood’s Sunset Blvd.? Well, Earl Carroll’s is 
no more but, after several years of being 
vacant, the huge theatre restaurant building 
has been refurbished and was re-opened on 
December 24 under the name of “The Moulin 
Rouge” with a true-to-life Parisian atmosphere. 
Now, the Moulin Rougue has been doing a 
rushing business with movie stars appearing 
among the patrons nightly. And, just as we 


thought, our Tom is planning to get the man¬ 
agement of the place to let us deaf take over 
the Moulin Rouge for at least one night dur¬ 
ing the ’55 Nationals. All right, now, buy your 
season ticket from anyone on Tom’s live-wire 
committee! 

Perhaps we shouldn’t be using the News 
Section to get in some advertising for the ’55 
Nationals but we are very certain that the 
Committee deserves some mention herein and 
they’ll most likely be using the Worker to 
advertise the event anon. On the committee 
are: Frank Bush, Lou Dyer, Wallace K. Gib¬ 
son, Connie Marchione, Herb Schreiber, 
Florian Caligiuri, Art Kruger, Fred LaMonto, 
Toivo Lindholm, Lenny Meyer, Odean Ras¬ 
mussen, Finer Rosenkjar, and Max Thompson, 
all under the leadership of Super-Chairman 
Elliott. Indeed, the 1955 Nationals are gonna 
be “something to shout about.” 

Mrs. Mary Morgan, age 65, died January 
12 in her home at 712/2 S. Arizona Avenue, 
East Los Angeles. Funeral services were held 
on the 19th and interment was at the Odd 
Fellows Cemetery. Mrs. Morgan is survived by 
two sisters, Mrs. Anna Muller of Tennessee 
and Mrs. Edna Smith of Oklahoma. 

For once, our Willa Dudley really got a 
surprise when, on January 16, some 50 persons 
gathered at Scully’s Restaurant to give Willa 
a birthday party. The toastmaster tried to 
make the affair seem like a political party, 
nominating Einer Rosenkjar for president and 
Willa for v-president of a new party to be 
known as Demorep. But everyone on the pro¬ 
gram, when introduced, sang “Happy Birth¬ 
day to Willa” or something to that effect and 
it didn’t appear to be much of a political ral¬ 
ly. Everyone had a fine time, especially the 
guest of honor, Willa, herself. 

John Deady, about 50, died Wednesday, 
January 20, in Los Angeles of heart failure. 
The funeral services were held Saturday 
morning the 23rd. Complete details are lacking 
at this time but we hope to have all the in¬ 
formation in a few days. 

Lon Brown is really burning up the high¬ 
ways these days in his “new” 1949 Mercury. 
A dark red, under-slung, sport roadster, the 
sporty little wagon boasts luscious cream- 
colored upholstery and Lon is mighty proud 
of it. He and his pal, Bob Newberry, are real¬ 
ly going places now. 

Herman Skedsmo is gradually learning to 
walk again following his serious injury in an 
Arizona highway accident in December. Her¬ 
man, still wearing a brace on his head and 
spine, hopes to go home from Community 
Hospital in Long Beach the last week of 
January. 

Perhaps it is a bit early to let the cat out 
of the bag but we hear from reliable sources 
that Cali and Doris Caligiuri will soon be 
moving into a new home in South Whittier. 
The house just five doors down the block will 
also be the new abode of Lenny and Sally 
Meyer, Frank and Elberta Davis are enjoying 

Ethelburga Zell Mather 

Mrs. Ethelburga Zell Mather died at 
her home, 417 Twenty-third Street, 
Richmond, Indiana, Wednesday, Decem¬ 
ber 23, at the age of 75. Burial was in 
Woodland Cemetery, Dayton, Ohio, on 
Saturday, December 26. 

She was born in Dayton, Ohio, Sep¬ 
tember 8, 1878. For 34 years she taught 
in the Ohio Stale School for the Deaf 
at Columbus, Ohio, She was graduated 
from Gallaudet College with the class 
of 1902. Ohio State School for the Deaf 
was her alma mater, too. 

Surviving are the husband, Earl 
Mather, and one brother, Ernest Zell of 
•Richmond, Indiana. 


. . . and now is YOUR CHANCE to see and enjoy 

THE COMEDY SENSATION OF THE DEAF THEATRICAL WORLD 

"FREEZING MOTHER-IN-LAW" 

Starring All-Deal Toronto Theatrical Troupe which electrified mixed audiences in 
New York City, Chicago, Toronto and Ottawa 
Now to appear in a Startlingly New Innovation ... A DOUBLEHEADER ATTRACTION 
under the Expert Direction of George Gordon Kannapell and David Peikoff 

Friday, April 23, 1954 in 

COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM, 824 South Fourth Street, Louisville, Kentucky 

Admission: $2.00 and $1.50 per person 

and Saturday, April 24, 1954 at St. Louis, Missouri 

in a theater to be named soon 
Admission: $2.00 and $1.50 per person 

Both events open to the public. Competent Interpreters Assured. Be sure to bring your 
hearing relatives and friends to this SHOW of Shows, and also enjoy stirring Addresses 
of True Educators of the Deaf preceding "Freezing Mother-in-Law" acclaimed everywhere 
for superlative dramatic repertoire of professional deaf thespians keeping perfect time 
with the two-hour running dialogue. 

Watch for further complete details in the March issue 
Entire net proceeds go to THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
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life in their new home in Rivera and a new 
addition oto-the Davis domicile is expected in 
March. Frank and Elherta already have one 
child, Bobby, age two years. 

KANSAS ... 

The two Wichita Club of the Deaf had 
nice Christmas parties, which included gift 
exchange and programs, on the 12th and the 
19th of December. Every member and child 
at the Wichita Club of the Deaf received sacks 
of candy, nuts and apples. 

One of the nicest gifts received in Wichita 
was a Maytag gas stove presented by Charles 
Conradt to his wife, Eula, on their tenth wed¬ 
ding anniversary, which was on Christmas 
Day. 

Henry Stucky of Murdock is the proud 
owner of a halfton Chevrolet truck. 

Mrs. Ethel Henderson, formerly of Fort 
Smith, Ark., but now of Fort Riley, Kan., and 
her son, Capt, J. P. Henderson, visited num¬ 
erous points in Texas and Oklahoma during 
the holidays. 

The Wichitans were sorry to learn of the 
car accident in which Mr. and Mrs. Luther 
Stack figured somewhere in Mississippi on 
the 18th of December. They were on their 
way home to Kansas for the holidays when 
it happened. Both received serious injuries 
and are in a hospital at Vicksburg, Mississip¬ 
pi. Mr. Stack is on the Louisiana faculty. Al¬ 
bert Stack, of Olathe, brother of Luther, went 
down over the New Year’s holidays to see 
how they were, and found Luther in a cast. 

Kenneth Milner of Bushton suffered a slight 
injury to his foot on the farm of Wilbur Bru¬ 
baker of Lyons. He was cutting hales of hay 
into halves when the ax slipped and cut his 
foot, which required medical treatment at a 
doctor’s office. 

Mr. and Mrs. Percy Astle of Colorado 
Springs recently spent part of his vacation 
in Wichita visiting his mother, sister, and son. 

The Wichita Club of the Deaf hall was 
one of the noisiest places in the city on New 
Year’s Eve, the party being hosted by the 
Wichita Frats No. 75, and the committee sure 
saw the merrymakers were kept busy all eve¬ 
ning. They sold 3 dimension sandwiches along 
with other food and soft drinks. Visitors from 
neighboring towns were too numerous to he 
mentioned, hut they were not fortunate enough 
to get any of the door prizes, which went to 
the Wichitans. 

The Bill Doonans of Wichita and the Ray¬ 
mond Whitlocks of Hutchinson were the only 
ones from this part of the state who were in 
Kansas City, Mo., for New Year’s Eve. 

Otis Koehn and Clarence Johnson were in 
Oklahoma one day in December and learned 
they could get a full plate of home cooked 
food for only fifty cents at Perry, Okla. We 
cannot get such meals in Wichita any more. 

Adolph Geier is enjoying a forced vacation 
at home in Wichita. The ladder on which he 
was standing slipped off the edge of the roof 
and his right foot landed on a rung of the 
ladder and the sole of his foot was fractured 
in three places. He was alone and had to 
wait until he attracted the attention of a 


SPONSORS OF 
75th N.A.D. Diamond Jubilee 
Convention 

July 3 - 9, 1955 

THE GREATER 
CINCINNATI SILENT 
CLUB. Inc. 

327 E. Eighth St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Sclent 'Pnintei 

By Ray F. Stallo 

969 F Street, Apt. 4 
San Bernardino, Calif. 



Who bends the chase like Cupid's bow. 
And when the type moves to and fro, 

Who plugs a quad and lets her go? 

—The Stoneman 
Reports have just reached us of fur¬ 
ther proof of the success of the deaf in 
the printing business. Pearle Graves 
Bernens writes in the Ohio Chronicle 
that Herbert Graves and Janies Sturgeon 
are making good at their craft in San¬ 
dusky, Ohio, while Lee Spence is doing 
well in Washington, D.C. Robert Hoenie 
is now an all-around printer for a com¬ 
mercial concern in Celina, Ohio. Nice 
going, hoys. How’s about the other 
schools around the country, why not 
write and let us know how things are 
going with you in the Art Preservative. 

Two centuries ago the entire American 
publishing industry consisted of a few 
dozen little shops which printed news¬ 
papers, books, public notices and pri¬ 
vate documents, sold stationery, to¬ 
bacco and household goods, and carried 
on a running battle with the authorities 
for their right to exist. The story of 
these early American printers is told in 
the film, “The Colonial Printer,” a 22- 
minute documentary produced recently 
by Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Through the eyes of the printer's ap¬ 
prentice, the slow, laborious printing 
methods and the type of equipment used 
in colonial America on the eve of the 
Revolutionary War are shown in detail. 
It demonstrates how ink was mixed, 
paper prepared, type handset and the 
press hand-operated. The film describes, 
as well, the personnel of a colonial print 
shop and their training, duties, working 
conditions, wages and community status. 

“The Colonial Printer” focuses on one 
18th century newspaper to describe the 
American press in George Washington’s 
time. Using a dramatic news break as 
illustration, the film shows 18th century 
news coverage, newspaper production, 
the struggle for press freedom and the 
influence and importance of the colonial 
press. 

The position of the printer in the 18th 
century community, his sources of in¬ 
come, his relation with the government 
and his social standing also are de¬ 
scribed. 

’"The Colonial Printer” has been re¬ 
leased nationally by Colonial Williams¬ 
burg this fall in 16 mm. for organiza¬ 
tional showings and television screen¬ 
ings. It is filmed in color in the restored 
18th century city of Williamsburg with 
a cast of local citizens. Any organization 


interested in showing this film, which 
should be of interest to silent printers, 
can secure information about it by 
writing to Colonial Williamsburg, Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Here’s the Valentine month install¬ 
ment of the Great Amalgamated Direc¬ 
tory of Deaf Printers. Get in line girls 
but don't expect to catch a beard as 
beautiful as ours. 

Delbert Cosgrove, Linotype operator 
and machinist at a commercial shop 
in San Diego, California. Delbert is a 
product of the Washington School and 
of Gallaudet. He learned his trade at 
both schools. 

William B1 evins, Linotype operator on 
the Toledo (Ohio) Blade. Bill came 
from the Ohio School where he learn¬ 
ed his trade. We remember when we 
had a paper route for the Blade , oh 
so many years ago. At that lime the 
Blade published an edition in German 
and we had quite a few subscribers 
who took the German edition. 
Raymond Ellis, pressman for the Inde¬ 
pendent Printing Co., Rapid City, 
South Dakota. Ray attended the South 
Dakota School where he learned the 
trade. 

Philip A. Kaim, photo-engraver for the 
Courier-Journal and Louisville Times. 
Louisville, Ky. Brother Kaim attended 
the Indiana State School for the Deaf 
hut did not acquire his trade there. 
Arthur R. McCaw, Linotype operator at 
the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times. Art 
attended the Colorado School where 
he learned the trade. 

Oscar A. Sanders, proprietor of the 
Record Press in Seattle, Washington. 
Brother Oscar attended the Washing¬ 
ton School and learned the trade 
under the late, well known Jimmy 
Meagher of NFSD “Frat” Spotlile 
fame. 

As this is being written we learn 
that Brother Burton Schmidt of River¬ 
side, California, is a proud papa for the 
second time. The new arrival has been 
named Douglas Brian Schmidt. Smitty 
appeared at the hospital with a minia¬ 
ture linotype for the future printer say¬ 
ing that it is never too early to start the 
young on the right track. However, we 
did not think it wise just yet to comply 
with Smitty’s request for our secret 
beard invigorator. We prefer to bide our 
time and size up the new arrival first. 
It would never do for one not of the 
right type to sport a beard. 
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passer-by, who then called his boss, and 
Adolph is now at home with his foot in a 
cast. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Johnson of Wichita 
became grandparents of a fine 7-pound boy, 
named William Richard, who was born to 
ner son and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. John Astle, 
on January 8. They have a two-year-old girl. 

The second weekend guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
Floyd Ellinger of Wichita were his brother 
and family, the James Ellingers, from Ar¬ 
kansas City. 

The Jerry Crabb family and his sisters, all 
of Pratt, were saddened by the death of their 
father just before Christmas. 

Mrs. Bertha Santo, of Olathe, slipped and 
fractured her ankle just before the holidays, 
and was taken home with her daughter to 
Enid, Okla. She returned to her duties at the 
Kansas School on January 4. 

MISSOURI . . . 

Carl W. Spencer, 56 years of age, a gradu¬ 
ate of the Missouri School for the Deaf, 
passed away December 10 at the home of his 
sister, Mrs. Ethel Davis, in Tempe, Arizona. 
He had suffered a serious heart attack in 
Los Angeles on October 12. Burial was in 
Mountain View Cemetery in Livingston, Mon¬ 
tana, the town in which he operated his own 
barber shop for 37 years. Mr. Spencer was 
well known among the deaf all over the 
United States and was always admired for 
his friendly cheerfulness. Mrs. Letta Curtis 
and Mrs. Elsie Lancaster, both of Kansas 
City, along with his other brothers and sis¬ 
ters, attended the funeral. 

Shirley Dixon flew home to Tacoma, Wash., 
on December 16 after receiving a wire that 
her father had passed away from hemor¬ 
rhages while on the operating table. After a 
week in Tacoma, she returned on January 10. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Holonya and daughter 
have returned to Kansas City from Riverside, 


California, and soon Eddie goes to Paola, 
Kansas, for a position in the printing trade. 

Mr. and Mrs. Luther Stack were involved 
in a serious auto accident near Cleveland, 
Mississippi while on their way to Olathe, 
Kansas and Kansas City to spend their Christ¬ 
mas vacation with relatives. They were hos¬ 
pitalized at Mercy Hospital in Vicksburg, 
Miss., for a month, with Luther in a cast, 
as he received fractured neck vertebrae, and 
Laverne in a cast for fractured ribs. They are 
now recovering at their home in Baton Rouge, 
La. Their friends all wish them speedy re¬ 
covery and hope to see them in Kansas City at 
the AAAD Tourney in April. 

Albert Stack, of Olathe, visited his brother 
and wife, the Luther Stacks in the hospital 
at Vicksburg, Miss., during the New Year’s 
holidays. 

Mr. and Mrs. Willis Ayers (nee Susie Ko- 
ehn) announce the expected arrival of an ad¬ 
dition to the family in June. 

Miss Regina Mills, aged 61, suffered a 
stroke and passed away on January 8. She was 
buried in Gorham, Kansas. Miss Mills was a 
graduate of the Kansas School. 

Congratulations to William Marra. After 
many years at the Kansas School, he finally 
purchased a home near the school at Olathe. 
We hear rumors that perhaps he will not oc¬ 
cupy this home alone. 

Mr. and Mrs. Coy Sigman sold their home 
and bought a larger one at 3911 Wabash in 
Kansas City, so that they will have more room 
for their three sons. We think the Sigmans 
are planning a big event for Coy’s folks, who 
are coming from Arkansas and California 
(the Roy Sigmans, Lucy Sigman and the Kyle 
Workmans) in April for the AAAD Tourney. 

James Rupard exchanged his ’47 Buick for 
a ’53 Buick during the month of November, 
and it is a red one . . . 

The Greely Farm Silents of Greely, Colorado, 
came to Kansas City on December 26 for a 
game with the Kansas City Club of the Deaf 


and lost 47-24. The Silents went on to St. 
Louis where they played two games, one with 
the Bell Club and the other with the St. 
Louis Silent Club. The scores are not known. 

We were happy to see Mr. and Mrs. Herb 
Votaw at the Greely-KCCD game while they 
were visiting Mrs. Votaw’s parents during 
the Christmas week-end. 

LeeOda Flashpohler bought a new Hoffman 
21-inch TV recently and we hope the TV will 
not keep her from attending the KCCD’s so¬ 
cial affairs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry McGlynn and son, of 
Hutchinson, Kansas, spent Christmas at the 
home of Mrs. McGlynn’s parents at Pleasan¬ 
ton, Kans. Larry returned to work and Mrs. 
McGlynn remained for a three weeks’ visit 
as her sistter from Shreveport, La., was also 
at the family home. Erlene Graybill drove to 
Pleasanton and brought Phyllis to Kansas 
City, Mo., for a visit with her many friends 
I he weekend of December 26. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Mathes report their son 
is now in Long Beach, Calif., where he will 
be stationed with the U. S. Coast Guard. Mrs. 
Mathes left for Seminole, Texas, on Decem¬ 
ber 29 for a visit with her sister. 

We were surely glad to see Bernice Barlow 
again during Christmas week. We extend best 
wishes to Bernice upon her engagement to 
Frank Turk on Thanksgiving Dav. They plan 
to be married on August 28. There was an 
open house on December 27 at Bernice’s home 
in Kansas City and then there was a party 
at Annie Krpan’s apartment on December 29 
in honor of Bernice and Frank. Bernice is a 
teacher at the Georgia School for the Deaf 
and Frank is assistant coach and teacher at 
Gallaudet College. 

NEBRASKA . . . 

With a better-than-average attendance on 
hand, there being about 35 members, the first 
meeting of 1954 for the Omaha Frats, Div. 
No. 32 on Jan. 2nd, turned out to be a most 
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BIRMINGHAM CLUB OF THE DEAF 
19091/g Filth Ave. North 
Birmingham. Alabama 
Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Bob Cunningham, Secy. 

S. B. Rittenberg. Pres. 


CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
7111/2 Virginia St., East 
Charleston 1. West Virginia 
Open Saturday and Sunday afternoons and 
holidays — Visitors Always Welcome 
Mrs. Wm. F. Heishman, Secreary 

CHAT AND NIBBLE CLUB 
120tA S. Phillips Ave., 3rd Floor 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Every Second Saturday (except July & August) 
Clyde Ketchum. president. School for the Deal 

CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1920 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Open Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Noon to midnight Sat. Sun., and Holidays 
Frank HeyeL Secretary 

DES MOINES SILENT CLUB 
615 Locust Street, I.O.O.F. Hall 
4th Saturday evening ol every month 
John Hendricks, Secretary 
307 S.E. Broad St., Des Moines 15, Iowa 

DETROIT ASSN. OF THE DEAF. INC. 

105 Davenport Street 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
Club rooms open daily from 12 p.m. 
to 2:30 a.m. 

Marion J. Allen, Secretary 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CLUB OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 

713 **D" St.. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Friday, Saturday and Sunday evenings 
Leonard Lau, President 


EAST BAY CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
M5 West Grand Ave., Oakland. California 
4 days—closed Mon.. Tues., Thurs. 
Donald Ingraham, Secretary 


ERIE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF. INC. 
IO 71/2 West 9th Street 
Erie. Pennsylvania 
Open Every Evening 

HARRISBURG CLUB OF THE DEAF. INC. 
Rear 21 N. 4th St., P.O. Box 1026 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Club Room open Wed.. Fri.. Sat. and Sundays 
Also on Holidays. 

For information write Michael F. Mitchell. Secy. 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
171 West 85th St.. N.Y.C. 

Meetings .Every Second Sunday 

Socials .Every Wednesday Evening 

Office Open Daily Harold Steinman, Secretary 


HOLLYWOOD SILENT RECREATION CLUB, 
INC. 

3038 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles. Calif. 
Every Second Saturday and Fourth Sunday 
Roger A. Skinner, Jr. 

2311 Crenshaw Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
29 South Delaware Street 
Meeting First Saturday of Every Month 
Leslie J. Massey, Secretary 
1200 East 42nd Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


JACKSONVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
Carpenters Hall. 920 Main St., Hall A 
Jacksonville, Florida 

Open every Saturday evening 8 p.m. till? 
Sherwood Hicks. Pres. — 1424 Belmont Ave. 
Peddlers sot Admitted — Visitors Welcome 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF. INC. 
47191/2 Troost St., Kansas City 4, Mo. 
Wednesday and Friday Evenings 
Saturday and Sunday afternoon and evenings 
Georgetta Graybill, Secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1630 E. Anaheim St., Long Beach. Calif. 
Open Friday and Saturday nights 
and 2 to 6 p.m. Sundays 
Address all communications to 
Mrs. Millard Ash. Secretary 
162 West 234th Place, Wilmington, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES DIV. NO. 27, N.F.S.D. 
Meets First Saturday of Month 
3218 1/2 So. Main Street 
L. J. Meyer, Secretary 
5840 Bancroft St.. Los Angeles 16 
Visiting Brothers Welcome 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 W. Jefferson St. 

Louisville 2, Ky. 

Open Friday, Saturday and Sunday 
Mrs. Edith G. Morrison. Secy. 

315 W. Hill St., Apt. 6, Louisville 8, Ky. 
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interesting and memorable one. There were 
two big things at the meeting, first, installa¬ 
tion of officers for the 1954 term, and second, 
presentation of the 34th Degree certificates, 
the highest award of the Society, to five long¬ 
time members of the Division, namely, 
Messrs. Harry Long, Oscar Treuke, Scott Cus- 
caden, Charles Falk and Hans Neujahr. 

The installation of new officers was brief and 
simple, taking place at the start of the meet¬ 
ing, and the new officers are: John Rewol- 
inski, pres.; Don Boone, v-pres.; Thomas 
Peterson, secy.; Elvin Miller, treas.; Roy 
Sparks, new 3rd trustee; Sidney Hruza, di¬ 
rector; and Victor Reran, sgt. 

In a short but appropriate ceremony after 
the installation of officers, the 34th Degree 
members were called one by one and pre¬ 
sented with those highly-esteemed certificates. 
The President, on behalf of the Div., made 
a proper and befitting speech of appreciation 
of their long service to the Div., which was 
accompanied by a thunderous round of ap¬ 
plause as they returned to their seats. There 
was a sixth 34th Degree member—Robert 
Dobson—but he was not present, owing to a 
previous engagement with his family else¬ 
where. 

All of the six mentioned above have been 
in the Omaha Div. from 25 to 40 years, and 
are the only “old regulars” in the Div. They 
have made over 100 points and have had all 
lower degrees from the 1st to the 25th, five 
years or more and have had chairmanships 
of many committees. 

So it is with unbounded pleasure and justi¬ 
fied pride that we broadcast to the world of 
the deaf the presence of six 34th Degree 
members in our Div., and now to Long, 
Treuke, Cuscaden, Dobson, Falk, and Neu¬ 
jahr, we offer our heartiest congratulations 
for their attainment of the highest honor in 
the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 

By the time this goes to press, the MAAD 
basketball tournament sponsored by the Oma¬ 


ha Club of the Deaf on Feb. 19-20 will be 
history, so there seems no use to elaborate 
on our plans for the tourney right now, ex¬ 
cept that we will just say that everything is 
about ready for it and as far as we know it 
is going to be a very good all-round affair. 
Donations of trophies and other awards for 
the tournament have been received from the 
various organizations of the deaf in Omaha 
and elsewhere as follows: Nebraska Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf — 1st place; Omaha Frats, 
Div. No. 32 — 2nd place; Omaha Aux-Frats 
— 3rd place; Lincoln Silent Club — Team 
Sportsmanship; Omaha Club of the Deaf — 
Most Valuable Player and Tournament All- 
Stars. 

The Nebraska Association of the Deaf is 
planning a big entertainment in the near fu¬ 
ture, most likely the last week in April, and 
it may be in the form of a show or a variety 
(dramatic) program. By the way, this is a 
good reminder to all of the NAD Con¬ 
vention next year in Omaha. It seems that 
the NAD is doing very well and it may in¬ 
test all members to know that there is over 
$1300.00 in the NAD treasury, which are the 
first time in its history that the NAD has had 
over $1000. 

A special announcement has come to us 
from the Nebraska School for the Deaf Alum¬ 
ni Association that there will be a reunion 
of the alumni at N.S.D. this year in May 
over the Memorial Day week-end (29-30-31). 
Mr. Hans Neujahr, President of the Alumni 
Ass’n., and the other officers are at present 
making plans for the reunion. 

The basketball team of the Omaha Club 
of the Deaf has won two more games against 
other clubs of the deaf, so it seems to be a 
winning streak, but there is no telling what 
will happen at the MAAD tournament, and 
only then will we know who is the best team, 
and Omaha will have to fight hard to keep 
the MAAD crown. Omaha went to Des 
Moines Jan. 2nd and had a repeater of that 


close game on Nov. 28 here in Omaha. Oma- 
na won but by the narrow margin of 2 points 
66-63. Larry Marxer, former star for DM, 
played for the first time in three years, and 
probably will be in the MAAD tournament, 
just to help DM regain the top. The other 
game won was with Council Bluffs, the score 
being 75 to 52, with Delbert Meyer, James 
Spatz and Marvin Tuttle providing most of 
the points. There will be just one more game 
for Omaha — on January 30 with Sioux Falls, 
S. D., here in Omaha, and then the MAAD 
tournament. 

Mrs. Bertha Epley, mother of Mrs. Vivian 
Delehoy, passed away Sunday night, Dec. 20, 
after a long illness at a local hospital. She 
was well known to many of the Omaha deaf, 
and was 75 years old when she died. Vivian 
devoted a large part of her time to caring for 
her mother during the past two years, and 
her two sisters from Washington, D.C., came 
and helped her. To Vivian and her family 
we extend our deepest sympathy in her sor- 

10W. 

Harry Eckstrom, formerly the ‘Don Juan’ 
of the younger set of deaf in Omaha, and now 
an old married man, can be seen driving 
around in a brand new 1954 model Mercury, 
having purchased it for his wife, Marjorie, 
before the last of December. It is registered 
in her name, and she uses it sometimes when 
Harry is not working. It is a real beauty, 
and is so easy to drive, so they say. 

Miss Rose Stepan and Mr. Hans Neujahr 
were married on the 19th of December in a 


For the Hard of Hearing 

Telephone Bell Light Signal . . $45.00 

The lights will go on when a bell rings from 
the telephone. Door bell, alarm clock, and 
talking noises will not interfere with it. The 
microphone is to be attached to the side of 
telephone. Sent Postpaid. 

Heller's Instrument Works 

1272 Pearl Street • Denver 3, Colorado 
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MADISON ASSN. OF THE DEAF 

Mound Street 

Open 2nd Sat. of month from Sept, to April 
Ray F. Kessenish, Secy. 

20 Sherman Terrace Madison 4, Wisconsin 

. -- j 

PHOENIX (YMCA) ASSOCIATION 

OF THE DEAF 

350 N. First Ave., Phoenix, Arizona 
(Affiliated with the NAD) 

2nd and 4th Saturday of each month 

Mrs. J. I. Lester, Secretary 

4831 N. 11th Street 

PUGET SOUND ASSN. OF THE DEAF 

3024 First Ave., Seattle 1, Washington 

Second Saturday of Month at A.O.U.W. Hall 
Ninth and Union 

Elizabeth Montgomery, Secy. 

SPRINGFIELD DEAF CLUB 

423 E. Washington Street 

Springfield, Illinois 

Open every Friday and Saturday evening 

Betty Gedney, Secretary 

925 N. 7th St., Springfield, Ill. 

MILWAUKEE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

755 N. Plankinton Ave. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

Wed., Thurs. & Fri. Eves—All Day Sat. & Sun. 

In the Heart of Downtown District 

ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
(formerly Bell Club) 

4916A Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. Eves. 

Edgar C. Rehagen, Secretary 

NORTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

211 Market St., Paterson, N. J. 

Open Fri., Sat., Sun. Evenings 

All visitors welcome 

Richard H. Myers, Secretary 

14-33 Chandler Dr., Apt. 6 , Fairlawn, N. J. 

THE ST. LOUIS SILENT CLUB, INC. 

460 N. Sarah Ave. 

Sun., Wed., Fri., St. 

Visitors Welcome 

Lucille Buelteman, Secy. 

ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 

21 11/2 East State St., Rockford. Ill. 

Open Wednesday and Friday Nights 
Saturday and Sunday Afternoons and Nights 
Out of Town Visitors Always Welcome 
"Friendliest Club in the State" 

William Yates, Pres. Eleanor Armato, Secy. 

OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 

100 North Chestnut St., Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 

Mrs. Willis W. Ayers, Secretary 

TOLEDO DEAF CLUB 

HO 8 V 2 Adams Street, Toledo 2, Ohio 

Open Wednesday and Friday evenings. 

Sat. and Sun. afternoons and evenings. 

SACRAMENTO SILENTS SOCIETY 

Turn Verein Hall, “J" at 34th Sts. 

Second and Fourth Saturday Nights 

Francis E. Kuntze, Secretary 

3808 Date St., Del Paso Heights 
Sacramento, Calif. 

TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

234 Bloor Street West 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. and Holidays 

Fri. and Sat. from 7 to 2 

Sundays 4 p.m. to 12 

Victor Shanks, Secretary 

ORANGE SILENT CLUB, INC. 

210 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat. Evenings 

Frank W. Hoppaugh, Rec. Secretary 

PIKES PEAK SILENT CLUB 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Fred Gustafson, Sec.-Treas. 

School for the Deaf 

SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 

3112 West Colfax 

Denver 9, Colorado 

Charles D. Billings, Secretary 

UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 

228 West 71st Street 

New York 23, N. Y. 

Open Daily from Noon till Midnight 

S. Intrator, Pres. J. Seltzer, Secy. 

PHILADELPHIA SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB, Inc. 


WICHITA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 

2021 N. Broad Street 

SOUTH JERSEY SILENT CLUB, INC. 

9301/2W . Douglas (I.O.O.F. Hall) 

Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Broadway and Washington 

Wichita, Kansas 

Open Tues., week-ends, and holidays 

Camden 3, ft. J. 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday eves, each month 

Cecil H. Turner, Secy. 

Open Wed., Fri., Sat., Sun. 

Visitors Welcome 

Joseph Tosti, Pres. 

Richard Bowles, Secy. 

Pauline Conwell, Secy. 1045 N. Waco 
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8th Annual Tournament 

EASTERN ASSOCIATION 
OF DEAF BOWLERS 

(A.B.C. Sanction) 
at 

Broad-Olney Bowling Recreation 

Chew Street and Park Avenue 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 10 and 11, 1954 

For entry blanks, write to 

Finis A. Reneau, Secy.-Treas. 
4211 N. Fairchild St. 
Philadelphia 40, Penna. 

☆ 

Program 

Thursday and Friday Nights 
(April 9 and 10) 

Open House at Silent Athletic 
Club, Inc., 2021 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 

Saturday A. M., April 10 

Meeting of team captains and 
officers at S.A.C. 

Saturday P. M. 

Five-Man Events 

Saturday Evening 

Entertainment at Hotel Broadwood 

Sunday P. M., April 11 
Minor Events 

For hotel reservations and 
information write to: 

EDWARD McMANUS 
5422 N. Water Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

☆ 

Every team in the country is 
welcome to the E.A.D.B. 


quiet, private ceremony with Rev. Mr. Mappes 
officiating. Rose is an old friend of the Neu- 
jahr family and it was she who nursed Mrs. 
Katherine Neujahr during the last few weeks 
before her death. Rose is still working at the 
Nebraska School and as soon as they find 
somebody to replace her, she will stop work¬ 
ing and devote her time to making a home for 
Hans and his son, Bruce. To Rose and Hans 
we offer congratulations and best wishes. 

The latest marriage among the Omaha deaf 
is that of Miss Eileen Uzel and Harold Poch 
on the 23rd of December. They were married 
at the home of Rev. Mr. Mappes with a few 
invited guests present, and immediately after¬ 
wards they left for their honeymoon, first to 
Denver and then Big Spring, Nebr., where her 
folks live. Eileen is employed at the Epsen 
Lithographing Co., where she has worked a 
number of years, and Harold (an Iowa boy) 
works at the Doup Mattress Co., in Omaha. 
They are a popular and congenial couple, and 
they have the best wishes of their many 
friends in Omaha and elsewhere. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Jelinek forsook their 
old car and traveled by airliner to Minne¬ 
apolis, Minn., the 24th of December and spent 
the holidays with Mrs. Jelinek’s son, Robert, 
who has two babies. We presume that Stella 
just stayed close to her grandchildren and 
never left them one minute. The Jelineks re¬ 
turned to Omaha the Sunday after Christmas 
Day, and ever since have been busv in church 
work at the Trinity Cathedral. 

Dick Cunningham left Omaha before the 
holidays and went up to Seattle, Wash, to 
visit his new girl friend, the name of whom 
we cannot recall now. We understand that 
they are going to he married some day and 
Dick probably will live out there if he is able 
to find work. 

During the Christmas season Mrs. Sena Hell- 
stein of Omaha, with her youngest daughter 
and family, drove South to Key West, Florida. 
They stopped at Orlando, Fla., on the way 
and called on Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Rutherford. Rutherford was a Methodist min¬ 
ister to the deaf in the Midwest for many 
years and retired to Florida only a few years 
ago. 

The Edmond Berneys were pleased to have 
their oldest son home with them for the holi¬ 
days. He is in the Naval Air Force, and has 
just finished part of preliminary training for 
combat flying in Florida on the Gulf, and is 
now in Alabama at a Naval School taking up 
gunnery, and will complete the training period 
in Texas. 

WISCONSIN . . . 

Mrs. Ruth E. Reimer of Spokane, Wash., 
has moved to Milwaukee to live with her 
married daughter. Mrs. Reimer attended the 
Iowa School for the Deaf in Council Bluffs 
years ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Jennings of Muskego, 
Wise., are among the many parents who now 
have their soldier-sons at home. Their son, 
Witte, sergeant in the U. S. Signal Corps, 
was honorably discharged on January 13 after 
serving three years, stationed in Japan. 

Miss Mabel Smercheck, Wis., 46 years of 
age, passed away on January 14, after a long 
illness. She was a graduate of the Wisconsin 
School and attended Gallaudet College. 

A monument was dedicated in memory of 
Lawrence N. Yolles, on Sunday afternoon, 
November 29, 1953, at Spring Hill Cemetery. 
Rabbi Herbert Friedman officiated. Relatives 
and friends attended the ceremony. 

Gilbert Meyer, a June 1953 graduate of 
the Wisconsin school, is now a printer-floor- 
man at the Milwaukee Lace Paper Co. 

Jim Meagher, of Chippewa Falls, Wise., 
a 1953 graduate of St. Mary’s Catholic School 
for the Deaf in Buffalo, N.Y., moved to Mil¬ 
waukee and has joined the Milwaukee Silent 
Club Basketball team. Francis Thompson of 
Baraboo, Wise., also joined the team and as 


soon as a home is found his wife will join 
him. Francisco has had a job at the Down¬ 
ing Box Company since the 1st of December. 

John Lewis (not the CIO President) under¬ 
went surgery at the Capitol Hospital in Janu¬ 
ary. John is a tailor at the Silverstone Com¬ 
pany. 

Mrs. Harold Stanton, hospitalized at the 
Deaconess Hospital, had a cataract on her eye 
removed, and her eyesight is very much im¬ 
proved. 

Miss Athleen Dahl and Eugene Emerich, 
both of Milwaukee, are engaged to be married. 

Miss Marilyn .1. Smith and Salvadore Burno, 
both of Madison, were married on October 
24, 1953. Mrs. Burno is employed by the 
Madison Ceramic Arts Company and Mr. 
Burno is a garage man. 

Samuel Riege and Mrs. Irene Nice, both of 
Milwaukee, announced their engagement on 
Mrs. Nice’s birthday, December 26. Samuel 
was host to a surprise birthday party. The 
wedding is scheduled for the spring of 1954. 

The Milwaukee Silent Club’s annual Christ¬ 
mas Party on December 19 came off with fly¬ 
ing colors, witnessed by well over 100 mem¬ 
bers. Unlike the programs of the past years, it 
was entirely a new treat in that the program 
consisted almost entirely of Christmas Carols. 
Those taking part were Samuel H. Becker, 
the club president, Mrs. James McDaniel, the 
program chairlady. Miss Athleen Dahl, Miss 
Dorothy Domorois and Eugene Emerich. The 
thing that was most amazing was not the fact 
that the “signers ’ had their pictures taken 
for the local newspaper, but the fact—a thing 
not a soul expected—that the signers were 
tele-filmed showing them marching in single 
file holding lighted candles, the group singing 
“Silent Night’ then each being filmed singly, 
then part of the crowd applauding. This film 
was later tele-filmed on the Milwaukee Gas 
Company’s News Program, which brought in 
more praises from the deaf as well as from 
hearing friends and relatives of the deaf. 

A Resolution 

Whereas, in the death of Dr. Percival 
Hall, the deaf of the United States have 
lost a leader, a teacher, and a wise coun¬ 
selor, and a kindly and sincere friend. 
We, the members of the Northwest 
Chapter of the G.C.A.A., wish to express 
our great appreciation of these qualities 
and enter upon the minutes this testi¬ 
mony to one we can so ill afford to lose. 

With his rare gift of humorous ex¬ 
pression, his wisdom, and his wide 
knowledge of the deaf, he was a domi¬ 
nant influence among the leaders in the 
field of education of the deaf. 

He was influenced by strong religious 
feeling, sincere love of the deaf, and a 
broad understanding of their abilities 
and needs. He was elected President of 
the college in 1911, and served faithfully 
and well until failing sight compelled 
him to relinquish the position. 

His work at the institution and his 
feeling of responsibility toward the deaf 
were not lessened by his retirement from 
the presidency. In spite of failing sight 
and strength he continued to show deep 
interest in the welfare and education of 
the deaf and in all that concerned the 
college which he so deeply loved. 

His memory will be a valued posses¬ 
sion for his children and grandchildren, 
and for the multitude of deaf who were 
so fortunate as to know and love him. 
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Berkeley Chess Club meeting at Maldona¬ 
do's home in January. Seated, left to right: 
Oliver Johnson, Bernard Bragg, Leandro 
Maldonado, Leo Jacobs, Harold Ramger, 
B. B. Burnes. Standing: Henry Bruns, Emil 
Ladner. Absent: Louis Ruggeri, Floyd Mc¬ 
Dowell. 


MINNESOTA . . . 

The Stork was kept quite busy during De¬ 
cember gladdening several local families with 
little bundles of joy. On the 18th a son arrived 
at the home of the Robert Taylors and the 
following day the Marvin Merrills welcomed 
a baby girl making it three daughters and one 
son for them. On the 27th, Mr. and Mrs. Alton 
Sterling were blessed with a baby girl and Mr. 
and Mrs. Leo Latz are now the proud Darents 
of FOUR SONS. The fourth, little David Ar- 
nie, was born January 15. Leo opines that, 
tho’ they had hoped for a girl this time, the 
four boys might some day make a fine bowling 
team. 

Anna Sagel finally made up her mind and 
took off for California by train on Christmas 
Day for a vacation. In Los Angeles, Anna was 
the house guest of Sheba Allman, sister of 
Leo Latz, and postal cards from her tell us 
that she is having the time of her life in 
southern California. 

New Chevrolet car owners are Earl Fin- 
layson and Arthur Westover. Both Earl and 
Arthur are very proud of the new buggies 
and understandably so since neither one of 
them has ever owned a brand new car be¬ 
fore, having always bought second hand 
models. Happy driving, boys! 

The driver’s strike of the newspaper truck 
fleet in December forced Delbert Erickson 
and John Shumacher off their regular sched¬ 
ule for a couple of days. With the strike on, 
Del and John decided to take their families 
and visit relatives in Sioux Falls and Aber¬ 
deen, South Dakota. They had no sooner left, 
however, than the strike was settled, so Del 
left his family in Sioux Falls and hastened 
back to work. So did Nona and John. 

Fred Carlson, stepfather of Ernest Hahn 
and Mrs. Iver Olsen, died in Anoka during 
the first week of January. We wish to extend 
sincere sympathy to Ernest and Mrs. Olson. 

The Waldo Cordanos of the Wisconsin 
School stopped over in the Twin Cities January 
2 en route home to Delavan from North Da¬ 
kota. where they spent Christmas with Mrs. 
Cordano’s family. Folks here were glad to 
se^ them, indeed. 

The Council Bluffs, Iowa, quintet came, 
saw, and tried to conquer our basket-teers 
December 26, but were defeated instead 55-30. 
It was our fourth win in as many games. How¬ 
ever, the following week, the powerful Mil¬ 
waukee team ended our winning streak by 
neating us 85-57. On January 9 the visiting 
Rockford, Ill., team handed us another set¬ 
back, 82-57. In the early part of the season, 
M r e had little trouble winning but one never 
knows what will happen. 


iv. bass 

School Alumni 
SecretatjL 


CHECKMATE! 



By 

"Loco'' Ladner 



The Berkeley Chess Club 1953 Tour¬ 
nament ended with veteran Leandro 
Maldonado the winner for the fourth 
straight year. He won thirteen, lost 
none, and drew one game. He has a 
rating of 1531 based on the system used 
hy Chess Review , the national chess 
magazine. As usual, Emil Ladner was 
the runner-up with eleven wins, two 
losses, and one draw. He lost to Maldo¬ 
nado and drew with him. He also lost 
to Harold Ramger and had to surrender 
100 points as well. His rating is 1291 
points. Third place was garnered by 
Bernard Bragg, the up and coming 
youngster, who won six, lost five, drew 
three, and rates 794. Fourth and fifth 
places were shared by Ramger and B. B. 
Burnes who scored identical points of 
6 / 2 . However, Burnes has the higher 
rating, 761 to 743. Leo Jacobs took over 
sixth place with his score of five wins, 
eight losses, and one draw. He rates 593. 
Oliver Johnson, who usually is higher, 
was forced to seventh place with only 
four wins out of fourteen games. Last 
place was reluctantly occupied by Louis 
Ruggeri, who could win only twice, but 
had to forfeit several games due to his 
working schedule. So ends another year 
for the oldest existing chess club for 
the deaf in the U.S. A newcomer, Floyd 
McDowell, a teacher at the School for 
the Blind, has joined the club and seems 
capable of living up to bis name. His 
position at the School is giving an edu¬ 
cation to deaf-blind students and that is 
a terrific responsibility. Welcome to our 
club, Floyd. 

Solution to last month’s difficult end¬ 
ing is: 1. R-B 8 check, K-Q7; 2. R-Q 8 
check, K-K7; 3. R-K 8 check. K-B7; 4. 
R-B 8 check, K-N7; 5. R-N 8 ! P becomes 
Queen; 6 . R-Nl ! and draws. Where can 
the Queen move? Only the rook squares 
are available and White will he able to 
capture the Queen if the Black King 
should move in front of it. But Black 
will not do that and there is a draw by 
perpetual check. 

The following problem is one of our 
favorite three-moves for it combines 
artistry and trickery. So far we have 
failed to find a solver who got the solu¬ 
tion in less than an hour of concen¬ 
trated work. Most gave up long before 
the hour was up. Try it and see. 

Flashes 

Larry Leitson just scored an upset of 
Bob Kannapell. Now Larry has the good 
score of H 2-/2 while Bob has 1-1. 


Russell Chauvenet won the champion¬ 
ship ol the Washington Divan Chess 
Club of Washington, D. C. His score of 
8-1 was matched by another player in 
the round-robin tournament but Chau¬ 
venet won out on points. Our heartiest 
congratulations to Russell. 


BLACK 



Odds and Ends 

Tubby Tubergen sent in a clipping 
from a Chicago newspaper as follows: 

“Chess is a game that demands com¬ 
plete attention. 

“Last night, while a TV set flickered 
ten feet away, two card game sessions 
ran full swing across the room and a 
bar and sandwich counter busily dis¬ 
pensed refreshments for customers lined 
up next to the hoards, 18 chess games 
were in progress at 122 S. Clark Street. 

“The place was the Chicago Club of 
the Deaf. The players couldn’t hear, the 
card game enthusiasts made their bets in 
sign language and the TV set was turned 
to a “picture only” setting. Most of the 
club’s members are deaf. too. 

“Tackling the 18 chess players was 
Attorney Sol R. Friedman of 145 E. East 
Ave., Oak Park. He went up and down 
the boards making one move at a time— 
while playing eight checker games simul¬ 
taneously. 

“A former Illinois chess champion. 
Friedman, who is neither deaf nor mute, 
won all but a few of the 26 games. Those 
who beat him were awarded chess hoard 
prizes.” 

We would like the deaf chess winners 
to send in their games to this column. 
Anyone who can defeat a state champion, 
even in a simultaneous game, deserves to 
he perpetuated. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATON OF THE DEAF CENTURY CLUB 

ft ROSTER OF MEMBERS AND FRIENDS OF THE N.fl.D. WHOSE GENEROSITY IN DONATING ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS OR MORE 
WILL HELP MAKE POSSIBLE THE MAINTENANCE AND GROWTH OF THE HOME OFFICE OF THE N.A.D. 


Sobek Adamiec ($120) 

Mr. & Mrs. Gerald Adler 
Amer. Athletic Assn, of the Deal 
Mr. and Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Anonymous ($200) 


Mr. & Mrs. Robert W. Barr 

($ 122 ) 

Mrs. Tilly G. Bassel 

(In loving memory of Philip 
Bassel) 

The Louis D. Beaumont Founda¬ 
tion ($1000) 

Miss Lenore M. Bible 
Kenneth A. Blue 
(1951) 

Binghamton (N.Y.) Civic Assn, 
of the Deaf 

Birmingham, Ala., Club of the 
Deaf 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund B. Boatner 

($ 110 ) 

Frank A. Boldizsar 
Mrs. Thelma Tillman Boltz 
Miss Emma Lucile Bowyer 
Miss Mary M. Brigham 
George K. Brown 
Mr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
($155) 

S. Robey Burns 

(In ever-loving memory of his 
mother — passed away before 
Christmas, 1949.) 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 
and Alfred ($210) 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Cain 
Class of 1952. Gallaudet College 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Douglas 
Cameron 

Calif. School for Deaf (Berke¬ 
ley) Students ($179.72) 

James O. Chance, Jr. ($120) 
Chat and Nibble Club (Sioux 
Falls. S. D.) ($125) 

Stephen E. Charma 
Chicago Allied Organizations of 
the Deaf NAD Rally ($887.92) 
Cleveland Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rallies ($460.20) 
Rex Cochran 
Herbert Coffman 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Cohen 
Columbus Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rally ($150.70) 
Columbus, Ohio. N.A.D. 

Branch ($292.59) 

Charles H. Cory, Jr. 
Consolidated Apparel Company 
Mr. and Mrs. John Cordano 
($ 101 ) 

Mr. and Mrs. Sam B. Craig 
Mr. and Mrs. Rogers Crocker 
Henry P. Crutcher ($102) 


Arnold Lee Daulton 
Mrs. Elizabeth Daulton 
Mrs. Wildey Davidson 

(In memory of her father, 
James W. Mitchell) 

Mr. & Mrs. Solomon Deitch 

($ 102 ) 

Devils Lake (N.D.) Community 
Chest 

John A. DeLance 
Frank Doctor ($115) 

John C. Dolph 

Vito Don Diego ($200) 

Dr. and Mrs. Harley D. Drake 
Mr. and Mrs. Hilbert C. Duning 
($205) 

Mr. & Mrs. William W. Duvall Jr. 
Mr. & Mrs. Lance Dye 


East Bay Club for the Deaf. 

Oakland. Calif. 

Mrs. Anna L. Eickhoff ($110) 

(In memory of her beloved 
husband, Arlington J. Eick¬ 
hoff.) 

Dr. & Mrs. Leonard M. Elstad 

The Ettinger Family ($295) 
Simon Daniel Everett 


Anonymous 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Fabacher 
A. M. Febles ($131) 

Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Fischer 
Florida Assn, of the Deaf 
Fort Worth Silent Club 
Mr. and Mrs. Juan F. Font 
($ 200 ) 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred F. Foster 


Charles Elliott Gillan ($110) 

H. R. Glover 
Mrs. H. R. Glover 
Mr. and Mrs. George Gordon 
and son, Louis C. ($125) 

Mr. and Mrs. Everett G. Graves 
($155) 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert M. Green- 
mu n ($110) 

Seymour M. Gross ($300) 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Grossinger, 
Jr. ($110) 

Mrs. Jennie Grossinger 


Mr. & Mrs. Raymond E. Hals 
Dr. and Mrs. Percival Hall, Sr. 
James O. Hamersly ($102) 
Thomas W. Hamrick 
Lyle E. Hansen ($110) 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Club of the 
Deaf. Inc. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Harper 

($ 200 ) 

Robert F. Hays 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert C. Hemstreet 
Mr. & Mrs. Eugene A. Herrig 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. Hetzel 
($ 120 ) 

Arthur M. Hinch ($157) 

Edward Herlan 
Mr. and Mrs. Mahlon E. Hoag 
($170) 

Mr. & Mrs. Oscar Hoffman 
Mr. & Mrs. Roy K. Holcomb 
($ 120 ) 

Houston Association of the Deaf 
NAD Rally ($125) 

Mrs. Petra F. Howard ($105) 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis L. Huffman 

($ 110 ) 

I 

Elkhart County (Ind.) 

Silent Club 

Indiana Association of the Deed 
($152.01) 

Indianapolis Deaf Club 
Indianapolis Ladies Aux-Frats 
Iowa Association of the Deaf 


Mrs. Elizabeth H. Jacobs 

(In ever-loving memory of her 
beloved husband, Monroe.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Jacobs 

($ 110 ) 

Harry Jacobs 

Mr. and Mrs. Casper B. Jacobson 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry V. Jarvis 
Mis3 Helen Louise Johnson 
Mr. <S Mrs. Orville A. Johnson 
Mrs. C. E. Jones 
Jerald M. Jordan 


Mr. and Mrs. Geo. G. Kannapell 
Kansas Assn, of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Kelly 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus L. Kenner 
($250) 

Kentucky Assn, of the Deaf 
N.A.D. Night ($139.55) 


Mrs. Lucretia H. King ($101) 
Thomas L. Kinsella 

(In memory of his son, Ray¬ 
mond Kinsella $125) 

Harold L. Kistler 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack L. Kondell 
Mrs. Edna Kriegshaber ($300) 
Mr. & Mrs. Leo. H. Kuehn 
($700) 


Yates Lansing 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Lau 
Miss Mildred Lauber 
Mr. and Mrs. Phil M. Leeds 
($ 110 ) 

Mr. & Mrs. Abie Leibovitch 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry S. Lewis 
($205) 

Rev. and Mrs. J. Stanley Light 

($ 200 ) 

Mr. & Mrs. Percy W. Ligon 
Mr. and Mrs Alex Lobsinger 
Charles Loughran 
Louisiana Association of the 
Deaf 

Louisville Assn, of the Deaf 
($142.13) 

Milford D. Luden 


Anonymous ($500) 

Ernest R. Maertz 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Maiworm 

Mr. & Mrs. Marcus H. Marks 

Mr. & Mrs. Earl Mather 

Mr. and Mrs. Bert E. Maxson 

Dr. George M. McClure ($145) 

Doyle H. McGregor ($110) 

Mrs. Frieda B. Meagher (In Lov¬ 
ing Memory of JameB Frede¬ 
rick) 

John T. Menzies 
Michigan Assn, of the Deaf 
Ross Miller 
Mrs. Sarah R. Miller 
($ 102 ) 

Mr. & Mrs. Morgan D. Mills 
Milwaukee Silent Club N.A.D. 

Rallies ($150.58) 

Arsene J. Morneau 

Miss Elizabeth Moss ($102) 

The Three Moss Sisters ($200) 
(In loving memory of their 
parents) 


Cecil Nathanson 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
($130) 

New York City NAD Rally 
Night ($876.36) 

Mr. & Mrs. T. Y. Northern 
(In appreciation of the per¬ 
sistent, valuable, and altruistic 
services of B. B. Bumes to 
the N.A.D.) 

Northern California Clubs of the 
Deaf NAD Rallies ($608.36) 
Helen Northrup 


Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Oberlin 
Oklahoma Association of the 
Deaf ($117.10) 

Omaha Club of the Deaf 
Orange (N.J.) Silent Club 
($151) 

Oregon Assn, of the Deaf 
Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. & Mrs. Louis B. Orrill ($130) 


Mr. & Mrs. Forrest Peard 
Mr. and Mrs. David Peikoff 
($351) 

Pennsylvania Society for the Ad 

vancement of the Deaf ($200) 
Dr. Henry A. Perkins 
Mrs. Lena G. Peters (In loving 
memory of Joe Peters) 

Pittsburgh NAD Branch 
($138.06) 

Mr. & Mrs. Walter Poshusta 
William C. Purdy, Jr. ($196.00) 


Robert W. Reinemund 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred M. Rines 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin C. Ritchie 
Dr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Roberts 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Russell 


Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Saltzstein 
Julius M. Salzer ($175) 

Oscar Sanders 

(In memory of James Fred¬ 
erick Meagher.) 

Mrs. Ethel Sanders 

(In memory of Dr. Olof Han¬ 
son.) 

Mario L. Santin ($111.17) 

Mr. and Mrs. Norman G. Scarvie 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Schaefer, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 
($425) 

S. E. Scott ($110) 

Edward L. Scouten 

Mr. and Mrs. Chas. F. Simmons 

Donald M. Simonds 

G. Sincere 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Smith 
($306) 

Mr. & Mrs. Duncan V. Smoak 
South Carolina Assn, of the Deaf 
Lt. Col. and Mrs. Fred L. 

Sparks. Jr. ($110) 

John C. Stahl 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Stahl 
Mrs. Hazel A. Steidemann ($110) 
Albert C. H. Stender ($250) 
William McK. Stewart (Contrib¬ 
uted on Gallaudet Day, 1951, 
in gratitude for the work of 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet.) 
St. Louis Allied Organizations 
of the Deaf NAD Rally 
($323.05) 

Mr. & Mrs. Robt. Stokes ($125) 
Miss Mae C. Strandberg 
Stuarts Apparel Company 
Mr. & Mrs. Frank Sullivan 
Mr. and Mrs. H. Lynn Sutcliffe 
($ 102 ) 

Mr. and Mrs. Wm. W. Suttka 


Tennessee Association of the 
Deaf NAD Rally ($125) 

Charles B. Terry 
Mrs. William A. Tilley ($115) 
Toledo Deaf Club 
Miss Flora J. Toombs ($110) 
Trenton, N. J., NAD Branch 
($351.81) 

Mr. & Mrs. John M. Tubergen, Jr. 
($128) 

Roy Tuggle 


Utah Assn, of the Deaf 


Vancouver Chapter (Washing¬ 
ton Assn, of the Deaf) 

Mrs. Bessie Veditz 

(In memory of George William 
Veditz.) 

Mr. <5. Mrs. J. M. Vestal 
Virginia Assn, of the Deaf 


Mr. and Mrs. W. Laurens Walker 
Washington State Assn, of the 
Deaf 

West Va. Assn, of the Deaf 
Julius Wiggins 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyce R. Williams 
Mrs. Tom S. Williams ($125) 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy J. Winegar 
Mrs. Charlotte Wuesthoff 
Mrs. Eugenie Wuesthoff ($150) 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence N. Yolles 
($700) 

Mrs. Phillip E. Yolles ($850) 


Mr. <S Mrs. Philip Zola ($132) 
A. Zygoma ($3000) 
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National Association of the Deaf 


Byron B. Burnes, President 

Report From the Home Office 

LIFE MEMBERS: 3167 
OUTSTANDING IN 
PLEDGES: $15,908.97 

Contributors During Month 
of December 

(Nov. 21 - Dec. 20, 1953) 


Albany Silent Athletic Club.10.00 

Mrs. Sarah L. Alley (In Memory of 

Mrs. May D. Havens). 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Asbridge. 10.00 

Robert Lee Bartley .— 1.00 

William Benton . 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 60.00 

George A. Brookins . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Columbus Caudill. 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Church. 14.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Deem, Sr. 30.00 

Mrs. Hilda Dobecki . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Elbert Dowling. 15.00 

Mr. F. E. Dubose . 2.00 

Mrs. L. M. Edwards . 10.00 

Mr. Arduino Facchin . 15.00 

Mrs. Dorothy B. Gabriel . 10.00 

Mrs. Bertha E. Gervin . 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Gries . 30.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Iialbach. 15.00 

Mr. Edward Herlan . 25.00 

Miss Doris L. Hutchinson . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald E. Hyde. 12.00 

Miss Patricia Ann Kitchen . 15.00 

Annie Jane Krpan . 4.00 

Harold C. Larsen . 10.00 

Mrs. George P. LaRue . 5.00 

Miss Pearl M. Lauve . 14.00 

Mrs. Harry LeVine 

(In Memory of Mr. Nathan per request 

Berkowitz’s Mother) .amt. withheld 

Mrs. S. C. Long . 5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred E. Marshall. 10.00 

Mr. William Martin . 10.00 

Mr. William McCord . 5.00 

Miss Mabel Miller . 2.00 


Robert M. Greenmun, Sec.-Treas. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Munz. 30.00 

Mr. William C. Purdy, Jr. 22.00 

Larry V. Richardson . 9.00 

Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Runde. 100.00 

Carlton C. Scurry . 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Simpson... 10.00 

Homer D. Smoak . 30.00 

Tallahassee, Fla., A. 1). Lodge. 2.70 

Mrs. Anabel Powers Tilley. 15.00 

Vancouver Chapter—Wash. State Assoc. 10.00 
Robert E. Wright . 9.00 


A Teacher Speaks Up 

The N.A.D. has on many occasions 
expressed its objections to day classes 
in the public schools as a means of pro¬ 
viding education for deaf children. It 
has often deplored the modern trend to 
set up classes in the public schools arid 
attempt to instruct a wide range of 
grades simultaneously and in one room, 
under a single teacher. 

In January, 1950, The Silent Worker 
published an article entitled, “Is the 
One-Room School Returning?” It said 
in part: 

'“There is no quarrel with the large, 
well managed Day School, but there 
most certainly is a quarrel with the 
small day classes for the deaf which are 
now ‘operating’ throughout the United 
States. . . . They are in the one-room 
schoolhouse category which public 
school educators have long since de¬ 
clared an unsound pedagogical pro¬ 
cedure for hearing children. Public 
school educators have gradually done 
away with the one-room schoolhouse and 
in its place has come the centralized 
school which offers better classification, 
more concentrated facilities, and speci¬ 


alized teachers. If this movement for 
centralization be good for hearing chil¬ 
dren, how much more must it be right 
for deaf children. Yet today approxi¬ 
mately eighteen hundred deaf children 
in the United States are being taught as 
in the one-room school house. Their 
education cannot and will not be the 
best possible for them and the shame 
of it is that when as adults their edu¬ 
cational failure becomes tragically evi¬ 
dent there is little consolation in the 
feeling, T could have done better with 
a fair chance.’ ” 

Such opinions have been widely pub¬ 
licized by the N.A.D. and among the 
countless letters that come to the N.A.D. 
office, one arrived the other day from a 
teacher in one of these “one-room 
schoolhouses” who had seen some of 
the N.A.D. literature. We quote from 
her letter as follows: 

“I am teaching a multigraded class 
of deaf children. I have constantly said 
that it cannot be done but I seem to get 
nowhere. I have quoted from your 
pamphlets several times . . . and I am 
lending them to parents and teachers 
in my school building ... I have a 
bright class but they range from four 
years of age through the third grade 
and I maintain that it is impossible to 
do justice to such a group ... In order 
to keep them where they are, I work 
long hours before and after school. It 
seems a shame that a school should be 
set up for smart children and that they 
should be unable to get the most out 
of it . . .” 

That’s what we said, lady, and it is 
good to know you agree. We should like 
to know just how many honest teach¬ 
ers in these small day classes would ad¬ 
mit that the children are not getting 
a fair break. 


Contributions from Clubs, Assns., Schools and Sponsors of NAD Rallies 


Berkeley-Oakland (Calif.) Aux-Frats .—. 10.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr.100.00 

The Caravan Sunday School Class of Talladega, Alabama .... 8.75 

California flssn. of the Deaf Local Convention Committee, 

Oakland, '52 ... 23.49 

Cameron Methodist Church of the Deaf, Cincinnati, Ohio.350.50 

Cedarloo (Iowa) Club for the Deaf _ 23.50 

Graceville, Florida, Deaf Club ... 18.73 

Greater Cincinnati Silent Club N.fl.D. Night . 68.83 

Columbus (Indiana) Pep Club N.A.D. Night .. 15.50 

Dallas Silent Club N.A.D. Night . 75.05 

District of Columbia Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Night ... 62.82 

Fetters' Reunion (Ohio) .-.. 20.30 

Fort Worth N.A.D. Night ._. 65.00 

Georgia Association of the Deaf . 66.00 

Great Falls (Montana) Silent Club ... 40.00 

Hartford (Conn.) Club of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally ._. 50.00 

Mr. Edward Herlan . ; .100.00 

Holy Cross Deaf Lutheran Church (St. Louis) .... 5.00 

Illinois Assn, of the Deaf (1953 convention)...— 41.54 

Iowa Association of the Deaf NAD Rally ---- 50.00 

Jacksonville, Fla., Association of the Deaf . 14.70 

Kansas City (Mo.) N.A.D. Night.136.78 

Kentucky Assn, of the Deaf. 50.00 

The Laro Club ... 5.0C 

Little Rock Association For the Deaf . 8.00 

Long Island Club of the Deaf, Inc.... 5.00 

Los Angeles Club N.A.D. Night ....... 20.00 

Louisiana Assn, of the Deaf NAD Rally.267.93 


Lubbock Silent Club ---------- 10.00 

Mascia Club (Mason City, Iowa) _________ 15.18 

Merry-Go-Rounders . 10.00 

Miami Society of the Deaf N.A.D. Night . 20.00 

Minnesota Alumni Association of Gallaudet College . 10.00 

Missouri Association of the Deaf NAD Rally . 50.75 

Montana Association of the Deaf . 50.00 

Northwestern Ohio Association of the Deaf .... 20.00 

Orange, N. J. Silent Club . 10.00 

Oregon Assn, of the Deaf N.A.D. Night (Portland) .. 24.75 

Phoenix (Ariz.) YMCA Assn, of the Deaf . 65.35 

Portsmouth (Ohio) Assn, of the Deaf . 7.00 

Dr. and Mrs. W. S. Runde .100.00 

Scranton (Pa.) Association of the Deaf . 5.00 

Silent Athletic Club of Denver N.A.D. Night . 22.60 

South Bend N.A.D. Night . 37.83 

South Bend Association of the Deaf Ladies' Club . 18.60 

South Dakota Association of the Deaf N.A.D. Rally'. 36.00 

Spartanburg, S. C. Bible Class of the Deaf. 50.00 

St. John's School for the Deaf, Milwaukee . 25.00 

Syracuse, N.Y., NAD Rally .. 5.05 

Tallahassee, Fla., Assn, of the Deaf Lodge. 17.00 

Toledo Deaf Motorists Club ... 10.00 

Toledo Deaf Club N.A.D. Nights ...„...301.30 

Tucson, Ariz., Club for the Deaf ... 33.30 

Union League of the Deaf .. 25.00 

Vancouver Chapter, Wash. State Assn, of the Deaf . 50.00 

West Virginia Assn, of the Deaf NAD Rally..233.46 

Wichita (Kansas) Club of the Deaf . 50.00 


Address Contributions to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, 2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 
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This department is conducted 
by Bernard Bragg, School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley, California 


Question for this month: 

To what do you attribute your mastery of language ? 



Books, books and more books, self- 
imposed tasks to write clearly and con¬ 
cisely on what I read in them, coupled 
with a willingness to accept constructive 
criticisms on style, grammar and con¬ 
tent. These were the rules that guided 
my efforts to attain whatever mastery of 
language that I have now. I was for¬ 
tunate to have had a devoted aunt who 
spared no expense and helped to make 
sure that I would be able to express my¬ 
self well and succintly. Although I did 
not know then a good foundation was 
laid and I have found it stable enough 
to be used in my work. 

Edgar Bloom, Jr. 
Summit, New jersey 

First and last, to my mother! It is 
she who always pushed me to do some 
writing, and still more writing. I believe 
strongly now that it is only by writing 
often that one can improve one’s lan¬ 
guage. Reading, I might add, is impor¬ 
tant, but how to use effectively what one 
has absorbed or observed in reading is 
only through actual writing. One other 
important and necessary ingredient, I 
must not forget, is helpful criticism. My 
mother supplied it. 

Arlene Stecker 
Fisherville, Virginia 

Inspired by a library book on how to 
write light verse (mostly comical) which 
I am now reading, I answered your 
question in verse. 

To my eyes pinch-hitting 
For lack of my hearing, 

In cahoots with my mind 
To guide my daily grind. 
Charles Joselow 
New York, N. Y. 

In response to your query, I prefer 
the expression “adequate command of 
English" to “mastery of.” Like most per¬ 
sons who are born deaf, I feel that I owe 
my “adequate command” of English to 
my love of reading. From early child¬ 
hood, I have spent most of my spare 
moments in reading anything I could 
get my hands on. You probably have re¬ 
ceived similar replies from every one, 
but I would like to add my weight to the 
accepted belief that in order to attain 
a good command of English, one must 
develop a real liking for good books — 
assigned reading that one does without 
interest or liking is less likely to help. 
The person who reads a gfeat deal un¬ 
consciously absorbs the language and 
grammar of the material he is reading. 


This, then, is why it is important to read 
as much as possible and to choose good 
books. Personally, I think the old-time 
silent movies were also a great help . . . 
I went to a movie, in those days, every 
week and the printed dialogue was a 
help, not only in following the plot, but 
in learning to use language correctly. 
To the person who is born deaf, or be¬ 
comes deaf at an earlv age, I say READ. 
READ, READ!! 

Leon Auerbach 
Adelphi, Maryland 

By asking me this question, you have 
handed me a nice compliment. I do not 
think that I have completely mastered 
language; but I am ever on the alert, 
while reading and talking, for ways to 
improve it. 

I attribute my 
mastery of language 
to three factors; 
namely, my teacher, 
my mother and my 
love for reading. 
Day after day, my 
teacher had me 
write, write and 
write. She stressed composition to the 
exclusion of everything else. She felt 
that after I had mastered the English 
language I could study history, geogra¬ 
phy and other subjects on my own. She 
did not even stress grammar, feeling that 
spontaneous speech and writing were far 
more important. My mother helped in 
that she was forever correcting me, often 
to my disgust. She made an effort to 
teach me all the idioms there were and 
how to use them. When I was away and 
wrote letters to her, she would send them 
back with corrections; even after I was 
in Gallaudet College. As for reading, I 
really was a voracious reader as a child. 
I pounced upon every book I could lay 
my hands on. Then, while reading, I 
often read out loud, rereading passages 
that struck my fancy, making a mental 
note of how certain sentences were con¬ 
structed; how certain expressions were 
used. 

Now, as librarian in the California 
School for the Deaf, at Berkeley, I try 
to encourage the pupils to read, being 
fully aware of the value of reading. 

Caroline H. Burnes 
Oakland, California 

Unquestionably, mastery of language 
is problematical with many deaf indi¬ 


viduals. This fact is open for a great 
deal of discussion, of course; I shall 
endeavor to bring out what I think is 
the gist of the issue. 

Although I credit 
my mastery of the 
English language, 
with the necessary 
grammatical founda¬ 
tion to the Califor¬ 
nia School for the 
Deaf at Berkeley, I 
would like to com¬ 
ment that reading—a great deal of it— 
is what has helped to give me a much 
more colorful language. The hearing 
world uses the spoken language daily, 
constantly, and in that way, keeps it well- 
constructed and up-to-date. It is just as 
well that the deaf make up this lack by 
reading and also by observing how the 
written lines, with their phraseology, 
grammatical details, and proper selec¬ 
tion of words, are so constructed. It is 
indeed a phenomenon of nature that the 
more a deaf individual reads, the better 
he or she is able to “paint” his or her 
expressed thoughts in the proper “col¬ 
ors” via paper and pencil. 

By reading I mean reading anything, 
i.e., fiction; the classics; scientific and 
medical literature; short stories for in¬ 
genious development of plot; news¬ 
papers for current events; Time and 
Newsweek magazines, with their wonder¬ 
fully condensed articles; history, with 
its large-scale detailedness; and poetry, 
with its beauty of rhythm, mood, and 
word use — all of which are important 
for the correct slant or style, as well as 
for variety. 

It must be remembered, however, that 
mastery of language cannot he achieved 
overnight. It is a matter of time and 
effort on the part of each individual 
reader desiring to improve on, or polish 
up, his or her language. 

Lots of reading is the prerequisite to 
the mastery of language. 

Kenneth V. Shaffer 
Arlington, Virginia 

My mother and my love for books. 
Mother, because she introduced me to 
the vast world of books by indoctrinat¬ 
ing me with Donald Duck, Mickey Mouse 
and later, Classic comics. Next, she 
bought my very first book that came in 
a series like the Bobbsey Twins. From 
there on, I was on my own. I have con¬ 
tinued to read more and more. 

From these important beginnings at 
a tender age, my language grew. You 
are bound to pick up a word, a phrase, 
or a sentence here and there. For truly 
books and mastery of language go hand 
in hand. 

Naomi Leeds 

Forest Hills, Long Island 
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Amazing NEW INVENTION 

THE HEARING AID ADAPTOR 

(Patent Pending) 

Now You Can Hear Your Favorite Television and Radio Programs with a Fidelity 
So Startling it Reveals a New World of Sound 

To Those Who Suffer from Loss of Hearing 

Available at any major TV, Radio and Phonograph Dealers 

NOW CAN BE USED WITHOUT A HEARING AID 

When connected with TV, Radio or Phonograph 



• Can be used with any make of hearing aid • You control the volume to suit you! 

• Can be installed in your TV set in 8 minutes • Others in same room can still have 

• No upkeep cost as it has no tubes, no batteries the volume suitable for them! 

• Clear tone—unbelievable fidelity! • Both at the same time! 

HEAR MORE, BETTER-OR PAY NOTHING 

Due to increased demand which has compelled volume production, the price which originally was 
$79.50 is now only— 

$ 29.50 

(Air Conduction) 

Of special interest to all television and radio distributors and dealers. You are urged to contact us 
immediately for unusual opportunities. 

Write to: 

The Silent Worker 

2495 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley 4, California 
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R. Aumon Bass 27 
School for the Deaf 
otaunuon, i/ir^iriia 





What? The major event of the year — I Oth Annual AAAD Basketball Tournament 
Where? Sold iers and Sailors Memorial Bldg., 7th and Barnett, Kansas City, Kansas 
When? April I, 2, 3, 1954 

Why? To celebrate a decade of Basketball Tournaments 


Headquarters in Kansas City's Newest and Finest Hotel 


The Town House 

ONLY TWO BLOCKS FROM THE GYM 


Seventh at State—Located on Federal Highways 24, 40, 73, 69, 169 


scheduled program 


Thursday — Registration and rrweeting of 
Executive Board. 

Evening, Reception—Orchestra and Dancing 
Friday, 9 a.m. — Meeting of Delegates and 
Officers — Sightseeing for Visitors 
Friday, I p.m. — Style Show, Memorial Hall, 
given by Merchants of Kansas City, Kansas 
Friday, 5 p.m.—First Session (4 games) 


Hotels and Reservations: WM. H. PRIEM 
1346 Oakland 
Kansas City, Kansas 


General Chairman: HUGH L. STACK 
7 North 10th Street 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Secretary: ROBERT L. GAUNCE 
4428 Paseo 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Your Proud and Generous Host 


Kansas City Club For The Deaf, Inc 

47191/2 Troost Avenue Kansas City, h 


issouri 



















